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THE WEEK. 


Tue Government have taken a momentous step 
during the last week. In the spring they decided to 
withdraw from several Irish counties all the guarantees 
of justice and personal liberty which the Englishman 
regards as the pride of his constitution. They 
admitted that Ireland was singularly free from 
crime, a circumstance which was regarded in 
some quarters as making coercion all the more 
necessary because it showed how underhand and 
stealthy Irish disaffection was. In other words, the 
Government decided to meet a_ political agitation 
by suppressing the constitutional safeguards against 
oppression and the miscarriage of justice. This deci- 
sion was soon followed by further revelations about 
Sheridan, the zealous and promising police officer who 
sent several men to prison, where one of them died, 
by accusing them of crimes he had committed himself. 
One of his victims showed how hopeless are an 
honest man’s chances of escaping from these con- 
spiracies by pleading guilty. The Government, on 
the other hand, showed what confidence they had in the 
integrity of their administration by refusing to prose- 
cute Sheridan. 


THE climax, or, perhaps, as that term is probably 
premature, we ought to say the next event, followed 
last week. The Government then extended the area 
of irresponsible justice so as to make it embrace the 
whole of Connaught, all Munster except Kerry, and 
Dublin. In all those places—and they make up 
a pretty large part of the map of Ireland— 
the right of public meeting is withdrawn, and 
if a man is accused of certain crimes his conviction 
depends, not on the deliberate opinion of an impartial 
‘ury, but on the success with which a policeman, who 
may be a Sheridan, can persuade an irresponsible 
magistrate to convict a man who is the magistrate’s 
political opponent. If we were not accustomed to 
governing Ireland by paradoxes this great system 
of organised injustice would be staggering. The 
Autumn Session will give the Opposition an early 
opportunity of attacking this monstrous state of things, 
and the only effect of the Government's action will be 
to win converts to Home Rule in England, and to make 
the demand in Ireland stronger than ever. 


At its Thursday sitting the Trade Unions Congress 
decided, by a large majority, against the principle of 
compulsory arbitration, the larger unions having 
instructed their delegates to vote against it. It then 
passed almost unanimously a very important resolution 
condemning the Education Bill for the following 
reasons: ‘‘ Because it does away with the principle of 
direct representation ; will increase sectarian jealousy ; 
repeals the Acts which stand alone in giving statutory 
recognition to the need for manual instruction in the 
application of special branches of science and art to 
specific industries and employments; and will prevent 
women educationists from being elected upon the 
Education Committee.” 


THE Congress’s positive recommendations are of 
much interest. (1) There should be universal school 
boards, #.e., ‘‘one local authority directly elected, and 
elected solely for educational purposes.” (2) All chil- 
dren should be efficiently educated up to the age of 
fifteen, nor should any maximum age limit be 
fixed. (3) Free scholarships should be provided to 
enable promising children to continue their educa- 
tion. (4) The obstacles to free evening (continuation) 
schools should be abolished. (5) An adequate 
number of training colleges for teachers, free from 
sectarian bias, should be provided. The Congress 
further holds that the principle of taxation without re- 
presentation embodied in the bill of the Government 
might justifiably be met by refusal to pay the taxes 
imposed, 


Two more interesting things have happened in re- 
gard to the education controversy during the week. One 
is the strong exhortation of the Morning Post to the 
Government to abandon its attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to the demand for public control and to con- 
cede to the public authorities a majority on the 
management of the Voluntary schools. The other is 
the evidence in the correspondence columns of the 
Times of a readiness in certain quarters on both sides 
to accept an arrangement for separating secular and 
religious education, giving the public absolute control 
over the former and allowing the religious societies to 
make their own arrangements for the latter in all 
schools. Dr. Guinness Rogers wrote, forexample, an 
important letter to the 7zmes last Saturday, and dis- 
tinctly suggested such a scheme : 


‘'T confess that for my part I have long since ceased to believe 
in the possibility of devising a scheme of religious teaching 
which will meet the views of all the churches. The more, 
indeed, that the subject is considered the more insuperable 
the difficulties become. But is it not possible to remove 
this religious question out of the arena of controversy alto- 

ether? Separate the religious from the secular element, 
eaving the former to the churches while the State main- 
tains supreme control over the other, and there is no place 
left for these theological disputes. This, of course, is 
simply my personal view, but I know it is shared by num- 
bers of Noncontormists. It is not possible to enter into an 
elaborate discussion of it here, but I shall be prepared to 
undertake the task if the occasion demands it.” 


Dr. Guinness Rocers speaks for a large number of 
Nonconformists. The Provost of Denstone College 
presumably speaks for a good many Churchmen, and 
his letter to the Zmes on Thursday is therefore an 
important contribution : 


“ I venture to suggest, as a possible linking of principles 
which do not appear to be mutually exclusive, a plan on the 
following lines: 

“1, That the education authority in each county or borough 
under the bill shall take over, as is already provided, ail 
existing Board schools, and that it should rent for secular 
purposes, at a sum representing a poor rate of interest on 
capital value, all denominational and privately-owned schools 
which are suitable for its purpose. All additional expendi- 
ture of capital for extension or adaptation would be met by 
a corresponding increase of rent paid. 

‘2, The education authority would administer all elemen- 
tary schools within its area on one system of management, 
selecting the teachers and controlling the secular education, 

“3. In all schools under the authority each and any reli- 
gious body might provide distinctive denominational teach- 
ing to the children whose parents desired it. 
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**4, The denomination would select and pay the teachers, 
being allowed to employ any of the secular staff who were 
willing and whom it selected. 


“ The first two clauses seem to safeguard the one prin- 
ciple, the latter two the second principle. 


“The rent paid for the buildings would provide a fund in 
the present denominational schools for the religious teach- 
ing. And the energy of the denominations, if they care as 
much as appears for the teaching of the truth they profess, 
might be trusted to provide it for existing Board schools.”’ 


The real struggle is with those Churchmen, like the 
Bishop of Rochester, who want not doctrinal teaching 
but Anglican control of the schools. 


A VERY important telegram from Australia appeared 
in yesterday’s papers. The Senate, it will be remem- 
bered, which is Free Trade, has greatly amended the 
tariff of the Commonwealth by reducing the duties 
on over roo articles, or rather by requesting that they 
should be reduced. According to the Zvmes corre- 
spondent, the House of Representatives agreed at 
once to 50 of the smaller amendments. The tariff, 
as proposed by the Government, had already been 
much improved in the House of Representatives, 
and the Protectionists hoped that the action of 
the Senate would be resisted as unconstitutional. The 
Senate, however, is itself a representative body, and 
appears to reflect public opinion more faithfully than 
the larger House. At any rate, the Government of Sir 
Edmund Barton has proposed compromises, the chief 
of which is the reduction of the duty on machinery to 
12} per cent. In proposing these compromises to the 
House of Representatives the Australian Ministry has 
recommended that the Senate’s suggestions shall be 
considered without prejudice to their future power as 
regards money bills —a curious revival of a false 
analogy with the English House of Lords. A later 
telegram informs us that the House of Representatives 
has agreed to the compromises proposed by the 
Government, and that the Tariff Bill as amended has 
been returned to the Senate. Thanks to a combination 
between the Free Traders and the Labour Party, the 
bill providing large bonuses for iron manufacturers has 
been referred to a Select Committee and practically 
shelved. Altogether a great victory has been won for 
Free Trade, and a most important encouragement given 
to the prospects of British exporters to Australia. 


Dr. SMARTT seems anxious to lose no opportunity 
of showing how small a party the real Rhodesian party 
is become. He divided against the Government's pro- 
posal in the Indemnity Bill to make the new registration 
begin in February, and was only able to collect 18 votes 
against 47. But the Rhodesians make up for their 
numbers by their incessant energy in the London Press. 
Whatever Sir Gordon Sprigg and the Bond do, 
they always displease the Zzmes. Mr. Malan pro- 
posed that the indemnity should cover a_ period 
down to July 11, but on the Attorney-General’s oppos- 
ing the amendment, it was withdrawn. This only 
shows, according to the Z/mes, what diabolical fellows 
the Bond members are. The Bond has been freely 
accused of seditious conduct, and one of its leaders 
invites an inquiry into its proceedings during the war. 
It is the old story, says the Z7?mes—the incurable passion 
for stirring up old animosities. Certain colonists, 
calling themselves the loyal Dutch, wait on the Go- 
vernor and explain that their neighbours boycott them, 
and therefore they would like to have some political 
coercion introduced. Sir Gordon Sprigg points out 
to the deputation that there are the magistrates to 
receive their complaints, and the TZymes is furious 
because the Prime Minister does not agree to start a 
disastrous policy of political proscription at their 
bidding. The most interesting fact about these Dutch 
loyalists is communicated by the Capetown correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian. It is that their 
chairman is Mr, Dutoit, who will be remembered as the 


gentleman who left the Bond because it refused to make 
itself into an organisation for destroying British 
supremacy in South Africa. If Mr. Dutoit is a fair 
type of the Dutch loyalists, it is not surprising that the 
Prime Minister looks with suspicion on their loyalty. 


On Wednesday morning President Roosevelt had 
a narrow escape. The landau in which he was driving 
was struck by an electric tramway car at Pittsfield, 
in Massachusetts, and a Secret Service Agent, 
who was with the President, was killed. This 
accident has put an end to the Presidential tour, 
and the President himself has returned to his home at 
Oyster Bay. On the day before the accident Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke again upon the Trusts, apparently with 
the intention of allaying the anxieties of the 
rich financiers. He disclaimed any idea of attempt- 
ing to destroy the Trust, and described the 
men who did so as either quacks or enemies of the 
Republic. In another speech, on the Monroe doctrine, 
the President declared that that doctrine, which as 
everyone knows flourished long before the days when 
the United States possessed a navy worthy of the 
name, could only be maintained so long as they main- 
tained a first-class navy. 


Croatia, a large and semi-independent province of 
Hungary, has been torn during the week by fierce 
racial and religious excitement. Serious rioting has 
occurred at Agram, the Catholic Croats having been 
incensed by an article which appeared recently 
in a Belgrade (Servian) newspaper. The writer 
defamed Croatian heroes, and declared that the 
Croatians were not a true nationality, and must 
merge their future in a Greater Servia instead of 
aspiring to a Greater Croatia. The Croat rioters 
mobbed the Serb minority, beat an old man to death, 
and pillaged many houses. On Wednesday martial 
law was proclaimed, and order speedily restored. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that throughout 
the world the rainfall during the last five years has 
been below the average. In many of the southern 
districts of England, for example, old springs have 
dried up, and it has been necessary to sink wells deeper. 
In India, as everyone knows, the famines have been 
abnormal, and Australia has suffered terribly from 
drought. It is to be feared that the rains reported 
during the last few weeks in Australia are partial, and 
in many districts insufficient to restore prosperity ; but 
happily the danger of any renewal of the famine in the 
Bombay Presidency of India has been altogether dis- 
pelled. A telegram from Bombay on Tuesday reports 
that ‘‘ the rainfall continues generally well distributed.” 
In three out of four districts the cotton crop is either 
normal or above the average. 


Nort only is Egypt at present suffering from a very 
virulent epidemic of cholera, but the rise of the Nile is 
expected to be the lowest within living memory. 
Fortunately the Barrage at Assiout, which was shut 
down about the middle of August, is expected to save 
the agriculturists of Upper Egypt. According to one 
of the London correspondents in Cairo Egypt will be 
repaid the cost of the Assiout Barrage in the first year 
of its existence—a marvellous testimony to the value of 
Government enterprise and of wise expenditure on 
reproductive works. 


THE great political event, writes our Italian cor- 
respondent, represented by the visit of King Victor 
to Emperor William, has been put into words in 
the toasts which the two Sovereigns exchanged in 
Berlin on August 28. It is most interesting to 
examine and compare these two samples of mon- 
archical eloquence — that of the Emperor William, 
full of enthusiasm, of fire, of poetical rhetoric, 
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while that of King Victor is, if not cold, at least 
reserved, courteous, and studied. They are the 
reverse of what would be expected, as the former 
has all the characteristics of a Southern explosion of 
impetuosity, while the latter is compiled with Northern 
measuredness. The Emperor of Germany speaks of 
‘‘ our illustrious friend his Majesty the Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph,” while the answer of the Italian 
monarch, which according to etiquette should be a 
repetition in different words of the same thought, does 
not mention the third ally at all. The German ruler 
spoke in the usual warm terms of the Triplice, while 
his young guest merely referred to it. Nothing could 
give a more exact idea than these toasts of the two 
Sovereigns ; one loquacious and expansive, the other 
taciturn and reflective. The premeditated omission to 
mention Emperor Francis Joseph on the part of the 
King of Italy is a confirmation of the strange situation 
existing between two Powers of the Triplice, the 
people of which, as well as the Courts, cannot disguise 
their latent antagonism. Meanwhile the new German 
tariff, which seriously threatens the future of the Tripie 
Alliance, has at last passed through Committee. But 
if the Free Traders and Socialists can delay its progress 
through the Reichstag until the elections, the bill is 
almost certainly doomed. 


AccorDING to the Brussels correspondent of the 
Standard, President Kruger’s Memoirs, which are to be 
published in German, English, and Dutch simul- 
taneously in the middle of November, will deal with 
the period from Majuba Hill to the Declaration of War. 
The late President, according to the Sfandard’s corre- 
spondent, will seek to justify himself from the charge 
that the war was provoked by his irreconcilable attitude. 
Reuter’s correspondent declares that Mr. Kruger deals 
chiefly with his life before the war, and we understand 
that the Memoirs will contain some early chapters of 
autobiography. It is said further that General De Wet’s 
book on the war is also ready and will be published in 
about a month’s time at The Hague by Messrs. Nyhoff. 


PARTICULARS of another terrible eruption of Mont 
Pelée have reached France. On the night of August 30 
a number of villages were destroyed, and no less than 
800 of the unfortunate inhabitants perished. According 
to Paris newspapers this estimate is too low. Over a 
thousandaresaidto have been killed and fifteen hundred 
injured. The French Colonial Minister has placed 
half a million francs at the disposal of the Governor of 
Martinique. New centres of refuge are being created. 
The sea, it is said, rose a metre anda half, but the 
flood did not cause any damage. The scene of the 
disaster was five miles to the eastward of that which 
occurred in last May. 


THE annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
is being held at Diisseldorf, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. William Whitwell. Important and interesting 
papers have been read on the progress of the German pig 
iron and steel industries since 1880. On ‘Thursday Mr. 
Selby-Bigge, of Newcastle, read a paper on ‘‘ The Ap- 
plication of Electricity in the Manufacture of Iron,” in 
which he criticised the tardiness of British manufacturers 
in the adoption of electricity as a motive power. Herr 
Stueckler, of the German General Electric Company, 
thereupon made an amusing and suggestive speech. 
When, he said, the great Glasgow works wanted 
expert opinion they went to America for it. What 
puzzled him was to find that when America originally 
wanted expert advice she went to Scotland, whereas 
Germany in similar circumstances applied to England. 


SomE time ago, when Spain was being stripped 
of the last remnants of her former world-wide Em- 
pire, one of our leading statesmen, with question- 
able taste, referred to her as ‘‘one of the dying 


nations.” The recently published report of Mr. J. 
Frederick Roberts, Consul-General for the district of 
Barcelona, distinctly suggests that this conclusion was 
premature, and provides, at the same time, a striking 
contrast to the alarms of the ‘‘ expand or perish” 
school. As was to be expected, the loss of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines has resulted in a 
notable falling off in exportation from Barcelona to 
these islands, the value of such exports having de- 
clined from £2,800,000 in 1899 to £360,000 in 1900, 
and to £72,000 in 1901. But those exports were 
probably almost entirely Governmental shipments of 
war material ; and mark the other side of the picture. 
According to this report, there has been no serious 
commercial and financial depression, and the situation 
is summed up as follows : 

“The owners ot great manufacturing industries in this 
province at once grappled with the question, and turned 
their attention carefully and assiduously to the requirements 
of their own country (hitherto neglected by them in favour 
of the before-mentioned colonial markets). In many lines 
(particularly woven goods of all classes, and cotton and 
linen cloth) they are specially able to supply goods at prices 
quite beyond competition, with the result that, favoured by 
good harvests in the agricultural districts, which put plenty 
of money into the pockets of the non-manufacturing class, 
the actual quantity of manufactured goods produced and 
sold by the manufacturers of this province has been larger 
than ever. Many new factories have also sprung up to 
meet the demand, so that, though the actual profit per cent. 
is not so large as it was formerly in the colonial markets, 
the wealth and commerce of this most progressive city is 
larger than before, and the individual fortunes, as evidenced 
by the signs of wealth and luxury to be seen here, must be 
on the increase rather than decrease.” 

It is interesting to note, as ‘‘Janus” does in another 
column, that Italy as well as Spain has_ benefited 
enormously by abandoning the pursuit of Empire 


It is satisfactory to learn that the popularity of the 
British Museum is steadily increasing. In 1884, after 
the removal of the Natural History collections to South 
Kensington, only 468,873 persons visited the British 
Museum. In 1896 the number had risen to 581,906, in 
1900 to 689,249, and last year the total had reached 
718,614. Many more students are visiting the splendid 
collections of prints and of coins and medals than was 
formerly the case. No fewer than 1,382,530 volumes 
were consulted by readers, who averaged 664 daily. 
More than 40,000 books and pamphlets have been added 
during the year. 


Mr. J. T. NETTLEsHIP, whose death occurred last 
Sunday, was a man of all-round talent, but he will be 
remembered chiefly as a loving and dexterous exponent 
of the art of animal painting. His art education was 
obtained at the well-known ‘‘ Heatherley’s” and the 
Slade School; he was known at the Grosvenor Gallery ; 
and for years past he has exhibited work at the 
Academy and the New Gallery, whilst to the day of 
his death he was one of the stalwarts of the Society 
of Oil Painters. If, quite latterly, he ceased to 
receive any great measure of attention from a 
public which at one time professed itself devoted 
to his art, he only shared the fate of many another 
able painter, and the diminution of popularity 
can only be traced to the fickleness of that public’s 
taste. For unlike sundry others, animal painters 
included, who have received their full measure of 
appreciation, Mr. Nettleship undoubtedly possessed a 
strong individuality that found its outlet in work some- 
times luridly dramatic but always dignified and occa- 
sionally great. Beyond question he had the power of 
seeing his lions and tigers, in their natural surround- 
ings, with the eye of the artist ; though he lacked the 
morphological instinct of, let us say, Mr. Swan, he was 
imbued with the sense of animal form, and the breadth 
and daring of his brushwork remained unaltered from 
beginning to end. He will be regretted by all lovers 
of what is good and sincere in Art. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF TRADE UNIONS. 


HE meetings of the Trade Unions Congress in 
London during the week may well serve as a 
further illustration of the parallel which has been so 
often drawn between the opening years of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The age of the Cecils, 
like the age of Pitt, has been a period of reaction. 
Popular interest has been distracted from domestic 
grievances to foreign and colonial complications. The 
miserable state of the poor, especially in our large towns, 
the growing monopoly of the drink traffic, the increasing 
seriousness of the land problem in connection with 
house rents and gardens, have been unable to com- 
mand the attention of Parliament. Social reformers, 
indeed, have continued their labours, and we trust that 
those labours will not prove to have been in vain. But 
it must be recognised that even if an ideal Government 
were returned to power it would not have the same means 
of doing good which were possessed by the Government 
of 1895. Its first business would be to recover lost 
ground. The national finances have been disorganised 
and the national credit weakened by the enormous expen- 
diture upon the war; future revenues are burdened 
with additions to the annual cost of the Army and Navy, 
as well as to the National Debt. The nation has lost 
beyond recall the sum of £250,000,000, and is hardlyina 
position to undertake ‘‘reforms involving a large ex- 
penditure.” But it is not merely that reforms have 
been postponed, or that the national purse has been 
depleted. There has been a positive retrograde move- 
ment in public policy corresponding, it is to be feared, 
with a decline in thought, and a weakening in the 
moral backbone. The provisions of the new Educa- 
tion Bill, the imposition of the Corn Tax, the treatment 
of the Penrhyn quarrymen, and the grant of Imperial 
doles to relieve English landlords of their rates are 
only examples of the state to which a modern democracy 
may be reduced by the doctrines of Imperialism. 

The difficulties and dangers of the time appear in 
the discussions of the Trade Unions delegates. Take 
for example the question of old age pensions. On 
Wednesday Mr. Charles Freak moved and carried a 
resolution strongly urging upon the Government ‘‘ the 
necessity of establishing a national system of old age 
pensions, which was to be universal in its application 
to all citizens, men and women, on attaining the 
age of sixty years.” The pension proposed is 
at the rate of 5s. a week, and the State is to 
contribute its entire cost out of Imperial taxation. To 
meet the objection that his scheme is too costly, Mr. 
Freak observed that if the recent war has taught any- 
thing it is the fallacy of this objection. He might have 
quoted the saying of Ricardo that the only way to 
keep Ministers at peace is to keep them poor ; and 
we think it is quite possible that Ricardo, had he 
been alive now, would have recommended large 
expenditure, even at the risk of some _ waste, 
upon useful reforms and reproductive enterprises for 
the sake of preventing the Government from embarking 
upon fatal and ruinous schemes of imperial aggrandise- 
ment. But observe the conclusion to which Mr. Freak 
was led by this line of thought. ‘‘The people of the 
country,” he said, ‘‘ had been willing to pay additional 
taxes to carry on the war, and if it were necessary 
let the Government keep the taxes on, which had 


been raised to kill human beings in South Africa, 
and spend the money in maintaining the deserving aged 
poor.” In other words, bad and oppressive taxation 
is to be continued in order that the suffering of old age 
may be alleviated. This is exactly what Mr. Chaplin 
proposed some time ago—that the Corn Tax should 
be imposed to provide old-age pensions. But Mr. 
Chaplin’s object was to protect the landlords at the 
expense of the community—he threw in the aged and 
deserving poor in order to attract voters. 

If an era of Protection, with all the misery and 
corruption which it involves, is to be introduced under 
cover of old age pensions more harm than good will 
be done. Perhaps Mr. Freak would explain that he 
was referring to the income-tax only, and that he would 
be in favour of at once abolishing the corn and sugar 
duties. But the income-tax at 1s. 3d. is a very op- 
pressive burden upon the middle classes, and we do 
not believe that any Government would be able to main- 
tain that tax at its present height. If Mr. Freak and 
his friends would direct their attention to the exorbi- 
tant demands which are now made by the War Office 
and the Admiralty they would be approaching the 
solution of the questions they have at heart by an 
easier and a better road. 

Unfortunately, Trade Unionism is itself suffering 
in the general reaction. Its legal basis has been 
shaken and almost destroyed by a series of judicial 
decisions, and we cannot wonder that the main pur- 
pose running through the speeches and resolutions of 
the Trade Unions Congress has been to move Parlia- 
ment to amend the law and to repulse the interpretation 
put upon it by reactionary judges. Until a recent de- 
cision in the House of Lords it had been assumed that 
framers of the Act of 1871 had successfully carried out 
their intention of exempting Trade Unions from lia- 
bility to sue and to be sued. Of course, as the 
Manchester Guardian observes, it does at first sight 
scem to be perfectly just that a union, like a com- 
pany, should be liable for any wrong it may do. 
But it must be remembered that these unions 
are loosely-constructed bodies of poor men, that 
their funds are the savings of poor men, and that 
the laws against combination as interpreted by the 
judges are still so severe that what is perfectly right 
for one man to do, acting as an individual, is a legal 
wrong if he does it in combination with other indi- 
viduals. Many unfriendly acts of self-defence are com- 
mitted by employers against workmen and by 
workmen against employers. Combinations of em- 
ployers are usually tacit and their acts unassailable ; 
but similar acts done by Trade Unions have to 
be done, as our contemporary points out, in the 
light of day. An employer cannot be prevented from 
boycotting a workman, and it is not fair that when a 
technical mistake is made in the course of a dispute by 
a few members of a trade union the employer 
who is aggrieved should be enabled, not merely 
to obtain redress from the offenders, but to 
proceed against their society and recover possibly 
a large sum of money from its funds. Under 
the law, as it at present stands, the posi- 
tion of Trade Unions is in such financial danger 
that the power of employers is dangerously great. 
No wonder then that the main object of Trade 
Unionism at this moment is to obtain from Parliament 
an amendment of Trade Union Law. 
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THE POLITICS OF LABOUR. 


HE action of the Trade Union Congress in de- 
claring, by a decisive majority on Tuesday, that 
the South African War was unjust is a salutary and 
promising event. It is greatly to the credit of the 
leaders of the Trade Union movement that they have, 
with rare exceptions, set themselves during the last 
three years against the strong and angry flood-tide of 
Imperialism. No one wishes to pretend that 
the passions of Imperialism did not invade 
the working classes of the country; the instinct of 
oppression and racial mastery is not limited to 
any one class or to any one nation, and it 
asserts itself in every quarter as soon as the normal 
sanity and _ self-restraint of masses of men are 
threatened or demoralised by the excitements of a war 
of conquest. But it is certainly the case that no 
set of men emerge from this war with their credit for 
courage and sincerity less damaged than the 
labour leaders who issued a manifesto against the war 
in 1900, and whose representatives in Parliament have 
upheld, almost to a man, a great and unpopular 
cause. 

It is objected that the question of the South African 
War was quite irrelevant to the general concerns of 
the Trade Union Congress, and that by their uncom- 
promising declaration on that subject the Trade 
Unionists will injure their influence with the nation. 
We believe both opinions to be fundamentally mistaken. 
The second argument was used repeatedly to 
muffle the remonstrances and protests of Liberals 
against the war and its conduct, and the event has 
finally discredited it. The first argument proceeds 
on a curious assumption that the general 
policy of the nation has no influence on the 
welfare of the working classes, an assumption 
that seems to us to be false both in its 
general implication and particularly in its relation to 
this war. All classes are liable to be attracted by 
Imperialism, but the working classes certainly do not 
come within the category of those who stand to gain 
by Imperialism. There are classes that have a direct 
and tangible interest in spreading the Empire; the 
small classes, where there are younger sons brought 
up in luxury and fashionable pleasure, for whom there 
is no obvious place at home, and to whom the prospect 
of some official appointment is more attractive than 
the alternative of roughing it in the colonies 
on their own resources of mind and_ energy. 
For these classes Imperialism means so many more 
administrative appointments that are not open to com- 
petition, and are therefore practically the monopoly of 
one class. There is, again, a powerful class that has 
direct financial interest in Imperialism, because Im- 
perialism lends itself to their general scheme of 
grandiose combinations and monopolies. The develop- 
ments of South African politics since the war are an 
excellent example. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his book on 
South Africa, which Lord Rosebery hailed as literally 
inspired, was particularly indignant over the dynamite 
monopoly. He is at this moment defending a new 
monopoly, which only differs from the old in the acci- 
dent that it happens to benefit the De Beers corporation 
instead of a corporation to which Mr, Fitzpatrick and 





his friends had no attachment. Before the war we were 
told that the philanthropists of Imperialism could not 
sleep when they remembered all the hardships of the 
natives. The war is over ; a capitation tax is imposed 
avowedly in order to compel the natives to enter the 
mines, and Sir Godfrey Lagden tells us that a great 
sweeping movement for recruiting natives is taking 
place. All this is done in defiance of the advice of the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Marshall Clarke, and it is, of 
course, one form of slavery. Butit is the sort of slavery 
the mine-owners wanted, and the London Press is largely 
at their disposal. Take again the issues in Cape Colony. 
The Rhodesians are a small minority, but in their efforts 
to protect their interests at Kimberley they are trying to 
disorganise the Cape Parliament, and the Zimes, after 
obliging this party by printing a forgery, is spending 
all its energies in attacking Sir Gordon Sprigg because 
he resisted the attempt to destroy the colony’s institu- 
tions. The interests of the class that gets appoint. 
ments, and of the class that has large financial schemes 
to develop and the concern of great international 
undertakings in its charge, are obvious enough in all 
these movements. But the interests of the British 
workmen happen to be directly opposed to the in- 
terests of these classes. Nothing could be less 
attractive or less salutary for them than a_ political 
situation in South Africa in which every immigrant 
British workman finds himself at the mercy of an all- 
powerful capitalist party. 

In this sense the policy of the great mining corpo- 
rations, who have a pliant tool in Lord Milner and a 
deadly organisation inthe Press of misstatement and 
calumny, has a direct bearing on the general body 


of interests represented at the Trade Union 
Congress. The history of the last two months 
is an unmistakable illustration of the origin 


of the war and of the strength of the forces that 
made the war. But Trade Unionists are concerned 
fundamentally in the whole question, because it is a 
psychological law that oppressive conduct by a nation 
abroad leads to the relaxation at home of the sense of 
justice and freedom. No war against freedom has ever 
yet been fought which did not leave its scars and 
bruises on the spirit of liberty at home. The Trade 
Union Congress represents a section of society which 
has gradually won certain rights and a certain 
status from the reluctant forces of prejudice and class 
interest. Men in that position at home, surrounded by 
the political power and the economic resources of the 
governing classes, holding their rights, as it has lately 
been shown, by a precarious tenure, ought to tremble 
whenever England deprives a self-governing com- 
munity of its freedom or an Irish county of the 
ordinary protection of the law. They are like men who 
have certain rights by charter, who cannot watch 
unalarmed the invasion of such rights elsewhere. 
The appreciation of this great truth by masses of men 
is slow and gradual, but it is making sure progress in 
England, and one of its symptoms is the informal 
alliance between the Trade Unionists and the Irish 
Party. We hope it may also help to improve the relations 
of the Trade Unionists and the Liberal Party. If the 
Trade Unionists recognise that they have a vital interest 
in all questions of policy and that they cannot detach 
themselves from certain questions, by cutting down 
and reducing their capacity as citizens and regarding 
themselves merely as trustees of particular interests, 
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they cannot establish a party which is to be of many Germans, owing to clerical influences.” 
neutral on one of the supreme issues of the According to this careful statistician the Poles are in a 
day. It would be fatal to the influence of the 


Trade Unionists if they were to send to Parliament 
men whose mouths were closed by fear of alienating 
political opponents who sent them to the House of 
Commons to represent the needs of certain unions. 
Such a view, which would practically declare that 
Trade Union representatives were not to regard them- 
selves as citizens, would give the whole movement a 
paltry and contemptible character. The great virtue 
of the Trade Unions hitherto has been that they 


have sent robust and patriotic men to Parlia- 
ment, men of whom the President of the Con- 


gress, Mr. Steadman, is an admirable type, and 
we hope Liberals will not allow too nice a con- 
sideration for names and titles to prevent their co- 
operating in helping to increase the number of such 
representatives. The Liberal Party can well be mag- 
nanimous in respect to mere party claims; but we 
confess we look with great misgiving on any pro- 
gramme of Trade Union representation which should 
tend to destroy the moral value and the political 
integrity of the labour members, and imply that they 
could be neutral on a large range of questions. 





THE KAISER IN PRUSSIAN POLAND. 


A CCORDING to semi-official reports spread from 
R Berlin, Posen on Tuesday was “gay and ex- 
pectant, swarming with loyal Germans.” The Germans, 
it was said, ‘‘set high hopes on the Kaiser’s visit,” 
believing that he would “find ways and means of 
damming back the Slay tide which threatens to overrun 
the Eastern provinces.” A correspondent of the 
Morning Leader, who assumed that the 
Germans in Posen would be numerous enough to make 
the visit a_ brilliant success, pointed out that 
an Imperial visit and a _ military review will 
not affect a racial struggle in which the Poles have 
been fast gaining ground. ‘‘ They are carrying their 
language and national characteristics into every district 
of Prussia, and if the qualities which enable them to do 
this are to be eradicated—a task in which Prussian 
Bureaucracy has failed—other weapons than rifles and 
cannons will be requised.”” No one acquainted with 
German life and literature can have failed to mark the 
aoprehension which prevails in regard to the invasion 
of the Slav races. In many of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian provinces the Slavs are not only predominant in 
number, but also in political power. Austrian Galicia 
is entirely ruled by the Polish landed classes. That is 
impossible under the centralised system of Prussia. 
But even there, in many of the towns and country dis- 
tricts of the eastern provinces the local authorities are 
Polish. In 1890, according to the official statistics, 
2,800,000 persons in Prussia spoke Polish. 
the number had risen to 3,200,000. 
Professor Wagner this increase 
more rapid than that of the Germans) is due 
partly to the birth rate, partly to immigration 
from Russia, and aartly to ‘the Polonisation 


however, 


In 1900 
According to 
(which is much 


majority both in Upper Silesia and in the province of 
Posen. In the latter they form 60 per cent. of the 
inhabitants. They are increasingly numerous in East 
and West Prussia. 

It appears, as indeed might have been suspected, 
that from a political point of view the grand review of 
Wednesday was a complete fiasco. In spite of cheap 
special trains and a grand stand for imported loyalists, 
only about 4,000 persons (instead of the 120,000 who 
were expected) appeared upon the scene. The unofficial 
spectators were kept in the background by old 
veterans and soldiers whose business was to cheer the 
Emperor. A correspondent of the Dazly Mail at Posen, 
who will not be accused of anti-I[mperialism, says that he 
saw some even of the poor old veterans charged by 
mounted police and seriously knocked about for deviating 
a little from their places, and he expresses the opinion 
derived from Germans ‘‘ that what really promotes the 
cause of the Poles is the tactless, bigoted brutality of 
typical German officialdom.” 

The Prussian officials, as everybody knows, have 
good as well as bad points. They are usually indus- 
trious and incorruptible. But they suffer from the 
system. Theyare under no sort of popular control. They 
consider themselves to be not the servants but the gover- 
nors of the public. You cannot exterminate races and 
languages by police methods. Instead of the Prussians 
Germanising the Poles, the Poles are Polonising the 
Germans. We are told that the address of welcome 
made by the burgomaster of Posen to the Kaiser was 
submitted previously to the authorities in Berlin, and 
that all political allusions were struck out by the 
Imperial censor. This, of course, is the Milnerite 
policy, and it is bound to fail. The censorship deprives 
discontentof a safety-valve. It doesnot suppress opinion. 
Nor are military courtesies an efficient means of pro- 
moting policy. Of this, again, the proceedings at Posen 
provide acurious illustration. It seems that the Emperor, 
desiring that the manifestation of his power might not 
be confined to his own Slav subjects, invited General 
Tchertkoff, Governor-General and Commander of the 
Garrison at Warsaw, and a colonel and sixteen 
officers of the Russian Regiment of Life Guards. But 
these foreign guests, after receiving marked attention 
from the Emperor and Empress, are said to have so 
far forgotten themselves as to speak Polish and to 
fraternise secretly with rich Polish families. It is as 
bad as though a Prussian officer invited to a Russian 
review at Odessa had had the effrontery to speak 
German to the oppressed Germans of the Baltic 
provinces. 





THE LOYALTY OF THE COLONIES. 


HERE is something almost dramatic in the prompt 

and the unqualified exposure which has over- 

taken the theories of the new Imperialism. The 
cardinal idea underlying that creed has often been 
summed up in Mr. Chamberlain’s perorations, but it is 
perhaps nowhere quite so expressly and expressively 
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described as in Lord Rosebery’s phrase that the Empire 


represents ‘‘ the predominance of race.” It is on the 
strings of this idea that the admirers of the war have 
been playing constantly and vigorously during the last 
few years. When they spoke of the unanimity of the 
Empire, they meant that the colonies were so many 
armed garrisons of British supremacy, that their most 
absorbing preoccupation was the extension and distri- 
bution of the British population, that all their pro- 
grammes and aspirations were subordinated to a keen 
sense of the importance of making British influence 
paramount in the world. It wasa corollary of this 
theory that a certain mystic Imperialism had dissolved 
all the particular ambitions and selfishnesses of colonial 
parties, and that the oblivion of all their own special 
histories and traditions was the indispensable mark of 
loyalty in the races that made up the Empire. Wherever 
this oblivion was reluctant or partial, a compulsory 
loyalty must be exacted. Those old-fashioned politi- 
cians who thought it was the great secret of the 
British Empire that it had been able to reconcile 
the self - respect of alien races with a com- 
mon loyalty to British civilisation were dismissed as 
antiquated sentimentalists. The majority of Irishmen 
put Ireland first in their thoughts. They are, there- 
fore, on this new theory, ‘‘ anti-national.” Similarly, 
it was Mr. Iwan-Miiller, if we mistake not, who argued 
that Lord Milner ought to employ in Cape Colony no 
one whose British descent was equivocal. The special 
correspondent of the Zimes, in an article printed on 
June 16, thought the theory that the British Empire 
was being elbowed out of South Africa by conspiracies 
was conclusively proved by the fact that several officials 
were Dutch, and that the Dutch language was made 
an obligatory subject in the Civil Service examination. 
It happened oddly enough that Mr. Sauer, who is 
a Dutchman, appointed a Scotsman head _ of 
the Education Department. But the power of the 
Bond was shown by the fact that that body had 
secured no less than 16 per cent. of the inspectorships 
in education. There is one other colony in which there 
is an alien race as stubborn as the Dutch, and 
certain French Canadians not unnaturally took alarm. 
Thus the whole train of reasoning and expedient was 
set in motion. The British Empire was gradually to be 
metamorphosed from a collection of communities, in 
which free play was given to local ideas and sentiment 
and experiments, into a hard-and-fast system marked 
by a bracing monotony of language and institutions. 
Some of us argued not only that this interpretation 
of the Empire gave it a much poorer and less honourable 
meaning than the idea it supplanted, but also that it 
was an interpretation which was contradicted by the 
facts. We were told in reply that the colonies had 
sent contingents to the war, and though it is true those 
contingents were paid at five times the rate of our 
regular soldiers, and exempted from the rigorous disci- 
pline of the army, they were certainly drawn from the 
colonies, and the romantic and proper sentiment which 
found expression in the offer the colonies made to 
Mr. Gladstone to send troops to Egypt was 
demonstrative and general. All this showed, we 
were told, that the colonies had quite caught this new 
spirit. Canada, Australia, and New Zealand had sent 
contingents, and there was nothing they would not 
do to show that the mother country was their all ia all. 
They knew well enough that the old life they had 





lived, looking after their own concerns, and developing 
their own ideas, was a dowdy and inglorious matter 
compared with the exhilaration of losing their own 
individuality in a huge world-wide scheme of intimida- 
tion and unqualified authority. Everyone set to work 
to caress and pay compliments to the new colonial 
spirit, and the descendants of Wellington and Nelson 
revived their drooping courage and raised their 
heads at last in the world as they heard Mr. Seddon 
threaten a cowed and snarling Europe. We threw 
scorn on those craven ancestors who said it was a 
fine thing to give a free rein to the colonies. 

To those persons who think there is nothing so 
dangerous to the British Empire as these fundamentally 
false ways of looking at it, there is something salutary 
in the unattractive haste with which one great colony 
has demolished all these illusions. In Australia, as the 
Times sorrowfully admits, the Labour Party is not 
Imperialist, and the Morning Post pointed out in an 
article last Tuesday that the Labour Party are masters 
of the situation. The relations of the Australian 
Government and the Labour Party are described in 
much the same language as the relations of the Cape 
Government and the Bond: 

‘¢ | sympathise much with Sir Edmund Barton, who would 
be the last man to willingly place the interests of Australia 
in a secondary position ; he is the victim of circumstances, 
ard these circumstances have combined against him. They 
have forced him to make terms with the Labour Party, and 
he has gone too far to recede. He must, I fear, go on if he 
wishes to retain office. And herein, I think, lies the real 
crux. No country can be strong, either commercially or 
financially, which voluntarily places the direction of affairs 
in the hands of the Labour Party. This is what Australia 
is doing, and doing openly. The day of reckoning is not 
far off, and before many years are over, if things do not 
change, the Barton Government will give place to a Labour 
Government, and the long-expected crisis will have come. 
Let us hope something may happen meanwhile to stop 
what, in existing conditions, appears inevitable.” 

The language of the Zimes on August 22 was 
equally incisive : 

“The influence of the Labour Party has been dominant in 
the Federal Administration ever since the Commonwealth 
came into being. It has been used to paralyse every effort 
to make an Imperial policy operative, while it has been 
equally hampering to the material interests of the portions 
ot the Federation which do not exercise a controlling 
infiuence in the Legislature.” 

That is to say, in Australia, instead of the unanimity 
in accepting the new Imperialism which we were pro- 
mised, we have a virtual predominance of a party that 
is condemned by the Zimes as unsound. This party 
wished a year ago to introduce into Mr. Barton’s 
Aliens Bill a clause that would have excluded all 
English managers from Australian railways and 
other industrial enterprises and practically shut the door 
in the face of the British workman. If the new Impe- 
rialist view had been correct, Australia would have 
wished to give preferential treatment to Englishmen in 
all these matters. 

But the particularism of Australia is nothing to the 
gross sedition of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It was particu- 
larly important, we were told, to aggrandise and 
strengthen the British element in Canada, and anyone 
who turns to Mr. Bourassa’s article in the Monthly 
Review will understand why the Imperialist believes 
that problem to be so momentous. Mr. Ross, the 
Prime Minister of the province of Ontario, wrote a 
letter to the Zimes, printed in that paper on Septem- 
ber 9, 1901, a letter urging that Britons should be 
encouraged to emigrate to Canada, giving, amongs 
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other reasons, the advantage of strengthening that 
element in the colonial population. ‘‘ Moreover (and 
this is of great importance), with an addition to our 
population of such persons as would naturally emi- 
grate from the United Kingdom, the attachment 
of Canadians to the Empire would be greatly 
and permanently strengthened.” Yet Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier goes to France, suggests a direct service of 
steamships between France and Canada, and implores 
France to send emigrants to Canada. Whilst Mr. 
Chamberlain is exhausting his eloquence to persuade 
Englishmen to emigrate to Canada and the other 
colonies to strengthen Imperialism, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is busy trying to stimulate a stream of French 
immigration. Yet Canada was an example of 
the conquests of the new Imperialism, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier one of its most brilliant apostles! What 
would have Lord Milner have said if Mr. Schreiner had 
gone to Holland in 1898, suggested a direct service of 
steamships, and begged Holland to send colonists to the 
Cape? And what would a Prime Minister who acts as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier is acting do if he had been treated 
as the Cape Ministry were treated by Lord Milner? A 
year ago a member of the Canadian Parliament openly 
said that he looked forward to the ultimate 
independence of Canada. Lord Milner’s charge 
of sedition against the Cape Dutch was not based on the 
speeches of members, but on an article in an obscure 
and unimportant paper. If Lord Milner had gone to 
Canada in 1897 instead of to the Transvaal, there 
would either have been a rebellion there or Canada 
would have senthim home. The truth is that the British 
Empire will last as long as it continues, in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s language, to respect alien civilisations within 
its boundaries. Lord Milner and the new Imperialism 
are trying to destroy those civilisations, and they will 
find one day that what they are really trying to destroy 
is the British Empire itself. 





THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


HE Scotch Crofters Commission have just issued a 
Blue Book dealing with the improvement in the 
social condition of the people of Lewis during the last 
twenty years. Lewis is the greater part of the Long Island, 
the southern portion of which is called Harris, and belongs 
to Inverness, while Lewis is in Ross and Cromarty. Loch 
Seaforth on the east and Loch Resort on the west coast bite 
into the land, and a line drawn from them marks the boun- 
dary between the two divisions. _ There is fairly old 
authority for considering Lewis and ‘Harris as_ separate 
islands ; witness Blaeu’s Atlas, published at Amsterdam in 
1607. The title of the map of Lewis and Harris is: 
“Leogus et Haraia, insule ex 2budorum numero que, 
quamquam isthmo cohcereant, pro diversis habentur.” 
‘Lewis and Harray, of the numbre of the Westerne Yles, 
which two, although they joyne be a necke of land, ar 
accounted dyvers ylands.” 

The Crofters Commission visited Lewis about two 
years after their appointment in 1886. It will be remem- 
bered that they are a quasi-judicial body, similar to the 
Irish Land Commission, invested with powers of fixing judi- 
cial rents. There was less horror (except among such 
champions of the established order as the late Duke of 
Argyll, who felt that one of the unseen foundations was 
being undermined) at their appointment, partly because 
Irish land legislation already furnished a precedent, partly 








because, as even the Marquis of Salisbury, who would not 
be accused of treating the rights of property disrespectfully, 
admitted, their function was to redress a state of things 
which itself represented a modern encroachment. If the 
tenure and rights of the Highland crofter as against his 
landlord, were precarious, this was not a little due to the 
punitive measures taken after the “15 and ’45, which 
effaced the old clannish tenure and left the tenant much 
more at the mercy of his landlord. One of the Commis- 
sioners was to speak Gaelic, and he must have been wanted 
when they visited Lewis, where in 1891 rather more than 
half the population could only speak that language. Ten 
years later the population had hardly increased, but the 
number of persons speaking Gaelic only had fallen from 
14,015 to 9,929. Gaelic had not been spoken in the island 
from time immemorial, for the Norse had been there, as in 
most of the exposed parts of Europe, and their stay is still 
traceable in local names. 

“In the matter of topography the eidhs, laxays, bosts, 
dales, fjalls, kletts, sands, wicks, &c., all disclose their 
Norse origin.” 

Among personal names Manus, Leod, Ronald, Tor- 
quil, are but Magnus, Ljotr, Rognraldr, Thoricell in Celtic 
disguise, and Macaulay (T. B. Macaulay’s forbears came 
from Lewis) is equal to Olafson, found in Shetland. Also 
before the Norse were subdued, as they were in 1263, after 
the battle of Largs, they had lent to the Celts some of their 
nautical terms: “ Njalm” (a tiller) became ailm, “ styra ” 
(a rudder) “ stiur,” “batr” (a boat) “bata,” “skuta” (a 
skiff) “ sgoth,” “ thorskr” (a cod) “ trosg,” “ skata ” (a skate) 
“sgait.” The Norse type yet survives round Stornoway 
and in the north of the island ; and besides the West High- 
land race, which has come in during the later ages, there 
is yet a more primitive layer, “ Finnish” perhaps, “ short, 
thick-set, snub-nosed, dark-haired, often dark-eyed,” chiefly 
gathered in the parish of Barras. 

The Celt would not have had to borrow his nautical 
terms from the Norse if he had had a native love of the 
sea; but he has always been a land creature, which may 
give the reason why he is a reluctant emigrant. Centuries 
of attachment to the soil make his own soil dear to him, 
and his land hunger must be appeased by land, and that 
too in his green, damp, misty islands in the North Sea. 

In the sixteenth century Lewis was honoured by the 
attentions of a chartered company, known as the “ Gentil- 
men Adventuraris” of Fife. The preamble to the Act of 
James the Sext granting Lewis and the neighbouring islands 
to this company breathe a spirit of enlightened philan- 
thropy : 

“his Majestie considering . . . that the said landis 

and Iles ar be speciall providence and blissing of God 

inrychit with ane incredibill fertilitie of cornis and store 
of fischeingis. . . . And yit nottheless the same are- 
possest be inhabitants quha ar voyd of ony knawledge of 

God or his Religioun, and naturallie abhoiring all kynd of 

civilitie. - Occupying in the meintyme and violently 

possessing his hienes proper landis without payment of 
maill or gressum thair foir,” 
did accordingly of his own proper motion, &c., empower 
the said Gentilmen Adventuraris to erect Burghs of 
Barony and create Bailies. ‘They were also to “big and 
hald within the samyn burrowis tolbuithis, mercat croces, 
and oulklie mercattis at their plesour,” 
. And forder his Majestie being maist cairfull that 
the foirnamit gentilmen, thair airis. maill . . . ., the 
inhabitantis of the foirsaidis landis and iles for the tyme 
sall nawyis be destitute of the comfort of spirituall pastouris 
for preicheing to thame of the Word of God. . ... His 
hienes sall speciallie erect four sindrie peroche kirkis.” 
The people, however, did not wish a higher civilisation to 
be imposed on them with “ tolbuithis, mercat croces, and 
peroche kirkis,” and so the missionaries thereof, after two 
attempts, returned to their homes for good in 1607. 

From 1610 to 1844 the Mackenzies were the proprie- 
tors of Lewis. The family acquired the title of Earl of 
Seaforth, and though the fifth earl was attainted for his 
part in the ’15, the hardness of his lot was afterwards 
mitigated, and his son was a staunch supporter of the 
Government in 1745. The next Mackenzie got back the 
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title, and in 1778 raised the old 78th Regiment, now the 
1st Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. It may be mentioned 
that to this day the island is a great recruiting ground for 
the Ross-shire Militia, being the third battalion of the 
same regiment, as well as for the Royal Naval Reserve. 
(This year 2,300 Lewis mem have undergone their training 
at Stornoway.) Other Seaforths were “regiment raisers ” 
and public servants till, owing to the falling fortunes of the 
family, the island was sold in 1844 to a Sutherland laird, 
Sir James Matheson, in whose family it still remains. Sir 
James spent great sums of money in improving the island, 
and the Congested Districts Board have always found his 
successor ready to join with them in schemes for bettering 
the condition of the inhabitants, but it is through the 
agrarian and other legislation of the last twenty years that 
a great change has come about. 

One of the public works undertaken in Lewis has in- 
volved an outlay of public money for which neither the 
State nor the island has had much return. This was the 
Carloway Road, towards the construction of which a sum 
of £15,000 was provided by Sec. 1 of the Western Highlands 
and Islands (Sc.) Works Act, 1891. There was a road about 
twenty-three miles long from the west coast of the island to 
Stornoway, but the inhabitants, in default of a railway, 
which would have been too costly an undertaking, thought 
that they would like a shorter road to take «he fishing 
produce from the west coast to Stornoway; only portions 
of the road at each end have been made, which a big interval 
still separates, but it is unlikely that any more public money 
will be forthcoming for this purpose. The usefulness of piers 
depends, of course, not a little on the provision of roads 
of access to them, and it is fortunate that this failure of the 
Carloway road only affects one or two of the piers and boat- 
slips on the island built with State aid during the last fifteen 
years. Besides this road various grants have beem avail- 
able for the construction of minor roads, which mean in 
many cases footpaths enabling children to go to school in 
bad weather. Under the head of means of communication 
may be mentioned the extension of telegraphic facilities by 
the Fishery Board and Congested Districts Board, who 
guarantee the expenses of certain telegraph offices, paying 
the deficit where it is necessary. The telegraph is useful 
for bringing fishermen in touch with the big markets and 
keeping them acquainted with prices, whereby they are de- 
livered out of the hand of the middleman. The Fishery 
Board also makes loans to fishermen to help them to get 
shares in boats and provide fishing gear. The Congested 
Districts Board also helps agriculture in various ways, dis- 
tributing seeds, giving information about potato spraying to 
guard against potato disease, and helping to improve the 
breed of stock. 

The Commissioners say that in spite of these ameliora- 
tions the economic condition of the crofters is not sound ; 
increase of population leads to subdivision of holdings, 
which after a while means that people are living on the 
margin of cultivation. They look with a civilising eye on 
the deer forests, and the Commissioners do not say that it 
is unreasonable. In a new country like Canada men cut 
down forests to grow corn, and this state of society is com- 
monly supposed to mark an advance on the times when the 
Indians lived in the forests by hunting; but it is otherwise 
in an old European land, where those, whose “ atavism” 
takes them back to the habits of their remote ancestors, 
retain for their play large tracts of lands, in which others 
would gladly live and work all the year round, and not as a 
change for a few weeks from town life. The return issued 
by order of the House of Commons in 1899 shows that 
during the fifteen years between 1883 and 1898 thousands 
of acres were added to the deer forests in this county of 
Ross. 

The Commissioners, in default of heroic measures, 
hope that the spread of education may breed in these men 
curiosity enticing them from their island home, or that 
they may learn industries which enable a greater number 
of human beings to live on a square mile. They make 
tweed in Harris, as everybody knows, and the Scotch Con- 
gested Districts Board some time ago sent an expert to ad- 


vise those engaged in similar work in Lewis. “The people, 
as a rule, were accessible, and glad to receive instruction 
and advice, although in some cases the instructor found, on 
a second visit, that the workers reverted to their own more 
antiquated system, because less troublesome than the 
methods advised.” ‘Tweed weaving is usually done in the 
winter and early spring, as in the other months the inhabi- 
tants are working on their crofts or engaged in the herring 
fishery. 

To-day there is but little crime in the island, and a 
great deal of that is committed at Stornoway, being the 
only place where there are licensed premises : 

“Stornoway, as the chief business centre, attracts men 
from all parts of Lewis throughout the year. Arriving 
there, often fatigued and hungry, recourse is had to spirit- 
uous liquors. They forget the moral contained in the 
Gaelic proverb, ‘Is fhearr an teine beag a ghasas na ’n 
teine mor a loisgeas’ (‘ Better the little fire that will warm 
than the great fire that will burn’).” 

Sir James Matheson found himself constrained to ad- 
dress a circular letter to his lieges to remonstrate with them 
on their excessive drinking, threatening offenders with the 
loss of their holdings. Amongst offences which were pro- 
minent from 1888 to 1900 were cases of contravention of 
the Education Acts ; the School Boards of the four parishes, 
being stirred up by the Scotch Education Department, took 
these proceedings to compel the islanders to send their 
children to school. In fact, two of the most conspicuous 
signs of the condition of Lewis during the last half of the 
nineteenth century were the difficulties of administering the 
Poor Law and Education Acts. The island also took a 
prominent part in the land agitation of the early 80’s. The 
islanders still retain many primitive customs, and the Local 
Government Board is scandalised by the contempt for 
public health manifest in some of them. Byre cleaning is 
an annual event, and a particular fever attacks the people 
when they clean out that part of the common dwelling in 
which the cattle have been stalled. They also strip the 
thatch off the roofs in spring, and use the turf and straw, 
with soot adhering thereto, as top dressing. 

They also keep up summer “ shielings” on the moor- 
land, driving the cattle there away from the townships, and 
building bothies, where the women live for the time and 
make butter and cheese; this custom has declined else- 
where in the highlands. For clothing they have to some 
extent given up their old woollen homespuns for cotton 
fabrics, but to the detriment of their health; the wearing 
of caps and shoes by the youth of to-day has a like effect. 
“ Porridge is not so much a staple article of food as for- 
merly, and the home-made barley bannocks have in a large 
measure been supplanted by loaf-bread,” but the potato 
still holds its place. 

From old accounts it appears that the Lewis man of 
to-day has a graver demeanour than his ancestors of a 
hundred years ago. Their strong feelings about Church 
matters were shown by the disturbances of last spring, when 
the “ posse comitatus ” was required to open a church. An 
old proverb, “Is fhearr aon tomadh na da chomanachadh 
dhiag” (one funeral is better than twelve sacramental 
gatherings), shows the perverted use to which solemn occa- 
sions were then put. 

In the winter they have a social gathering called the 
ceilidh, “an unconventional at home to which all are wel- 
come.” They still keep up an old Norse courting custom 
called barn bundling, in common dormitories, which appa- 
rently leads to no evil results. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A BOER 
GENERAL, 


SEPTEMBER 1.—Fought our way out of the station 
and drove through side streets to the hotel. An East 
End publican, who had a brother in the Remount Depart- 
ment, forced his way into our cab, and pressed us to 
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accept free drinks at his tavern during our stay in 
England, with a view to cementing the bonds of 
Empire. 

SEPTEMBER 2.—The proudest day of my life. The 
proprietor of the Dazly Mail called in person to invite 
us to dinner to meet staff of his paper. Had to decline 
on account of previous engagement, but expressed.our 
warm gratitude for his chivalrous efforts on behalf of 
truth and South Africa, and offered a small contribution 
towards fund for the victims of the massacres at the 
Pekin Legations, which was rather coldly refused. 
In the evening found a newspaper reporter under 
my bed. He expressed regret at the discovery, but 
begged me to say my prayers aloud, and in English, 
as he was anxious to know if I prayed for the Empire 
and understood the ‘‘ Taal” imperfectly. Unable to 
oblige him, but offered him a copy of the Bible in Dutch. 
He declined it as |. had brought several back from 
South Africa among his loot. 

SEPTEMBER 3.—Invitation from Governor of Slumby 
Prison to witness execution. Replied that if attendance 
was voluntary we should prefer to decline. 

SEPTEMBER 4.—Received communication from Red 
Habitation of Primrose League offering to supply us 
gratis with titled guide, and buns, when procurable, on 
tour round British Empire. ‘‘ Nothing,” it said, ‘‘ will 
give you such an idea of the power of Great Britain, 
the justice of her rule, and the prosperity and content 
that accompany her sway as a tour of this nature.” 
Replied: that the short time at our disposal did not 
permit us to make such an extended tour, but that we 
should gladly avail ourselves of any facilities for visit- 
ing Ireland, where we have many friends. Subse- 
quently received a curt letter to the effect that Ireland 
was not the Empire. Wrote politely to apologise for 
the mistake. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—- Invitation to visit the Stock 
Exchange, the autumn manceuvres, the Old Bailey, 
Piggott’s grave, and the 77mes offices, all with a view 
to cementing the bonds of Empire. Declined on the 
grounds of not having suitable clothes. 

SEPTEMBER 6.—Received consignment of peacocks’ 
feathers, flags, and penny whistles from the Imperial 
Anglican Dorcas Society, which earned the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament during the war for its pro- 
test against the reform of the Concentration Camps. 
The committee informs us that since we have become 
citizens of the Empire it is our duty as Christians to 
forget the past, and hopes that the feathers, &c., will 
prove useful at annual celebrations of our renunciation 
of Independence. 

SEPTEMBER 7.—Received from anonymous corre- 
spondent at Worcester two hundred copies of the New 
Testament in English and Canon Knox Little’s work 
on South Africa. At 11 entertained deputation from 
Imperial Semitic League, who wish us to use our 
influence with the authorities to secure some form of 
representative government, coupled with immunity 
from taxation, for the helots of Johannesburg. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—A bishop writes to propose a 
cricket match between eleven dignitaries of the Church 
and eleven Boer generals, the proceeds to go to a 
testimonial to R. Kipling for his services to Imperial 
Christianity. Invitation to meet survivors of the Raid 
at present in England at grand dinner in Park-lane. 

SEPTEMBER g.—Invitation from Imperial Educa- 
tion League at Oxford to attend Milner celebration at 
Balliol. When packing preparatory to leaving England 
to-morrow, found that all my private papers were 
missing. Received them later from a newspaper office, 
with intimation that the story of their abstraction 
would be given to the world in due time, and would 
prove to be one of the most thrilling and daring 
journalistic feats of the century. 

SEPTEMBER 10. — Pressing invitation from Brodrick 
to accept commissions in the British Army. Declined 
by wire. Boarded train with difficulty. A newspaper 





man, disguised as Kruger, made his way into our 
carriage and asked for our impressions of England. 
Replied that they were rather mixed, but that we had 
been most struck by the tact which all classes had 
displayed in their dealings with us. 

G. F. B. 





THE EXCHANGE OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 
“ At the end the Gloria is chanted.”"—Spanish Proverb. 


- XCHANGE,” we were all taught in our youth, 

‘*is no robbery.” So declared the American 
dealer in wooden nutmegs when the consignee mildly 
complained of the quality of the cargo on its arrival. 
The ‘‘ Claimant” of thirty years ago, he who—oh! 
marvel of marvels—had on his side for many more than 
the sixty odd days of the trial, lawyers and judges not 
a few, made on this interesting subject a simple yet 
telling little note. From a greasy pocket-book counsel 
read it aloud to a hushed court. ‘‘Some men has 
plenty money and no brains, some men has no money 
and plenty brains, why shouldn’t men with plenty 
brains and no money, &c.” When all else of that 
once famous cause is forgotten, lost in the mists of 
time, this thoughtful application of the elementary Rule 
of Two will endure. For to whom, in one form or the 
other, does it not make appeal ? 

Another saying, this time a prophecy, has been 
about us since infancy, almost may we be said to have 
been reared on it. Zhe poor shall be always with you. 
Now, without dispute, these are the days of revision. 
The old landmarks are scrubbed and polished up till 
they wear new and unknown faces. The highest 
authorities prescribe clean slates all round by the free 
application of the sponge to the smudged record of 
principles grown musty, apparently, from over-keep- 
ing. Opinions are the soiled coppers we gladly 
chuck from out our dainty silk-lined purses, fit only 
for the reception of the more precious metals. If men, 
we turn our coats with sturdy conviction, wearing what 
we consider to be the shabby side next to us; if women, 
we gabble, parrot-wise, the saws of the man we happen 
to be running. Where so much re-pointing is provided 
free of cost, surely the text quoted above should not be 
overlooked. The new version of to-day is, ‘‘ Zhe Million- 
aire shall be always with you.” The accuracy of this amend- 
ment will probably be challenged, for it still remains 
the proudest of Truth’s privileges to sound the call to 
arms—and thereby encourage actions for libel. But 
before the new version is condemned as misleading we 
would ask to be furnished with the address of any spot 
in Europe (well hotelled, well sanitated, well amuse- 
mented, of course) where the Millionaire is not to be 
found, bonny and basking. We say Europe with 
intention, for naturally he does not inhabit South 
Africa. Why, indeed, should he? Has not native 
‘*induced ” labour—induced is a much prettier word 
than pressed—been proved to be the best solu- 
tion of the hard economic problem, how to bring 
to the surface the mineral wealth of that dis- 
tracted land? Neither, we are convinced, will he, his 
pile once made, be discovered in any of the myriad 
trust and syndicate depéts, those sparkling jewels 
that besprinkle the American constitutional firmament. 
Not only to rectors have the true uses of a competent 
locum tenens been revealed. No; he has come with his 
flocks and his herds, his serving men and maidens, his 
wives and his daughters (his sons do not, as a rule, 
travel with the family caravan), and apparently he has 
come to stay. 

Let it be at once frankly admitted that to his 
fellow man he is, mostly, an unmitigated nuisance, 
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But this harsh word must be quickly qualified by the 
further statement that he is an even greater nuisance 
to himself than to the world he is let loose on. His is 
a hard lot, and for him we have a sincere compassion. 
Bobbie Burns, seer as well as poet, must have visioned 
him when he wrote : 
*Tt’s no’ in wealth like Lon’on Bank 
To purchase peace and rest.” 

Now, it is commonly supposed that wealth brings 
happiness, or the best of all possible imitations. To 
inform us of this truth many Martin Tuppers, both 
ancient and modern, have composed well-rolled sayings. 
We have all inwardly digested the one that assures us 
that the stony journey of repentance is less bone- 
breaking if made in a coach and six. We have 
all lent one willing ear to the northern farmer 
who, canny man, counselled his son not to ‘‘ marry 
for money but to go where money is,” whilst 
keeping the other open to his next-of-kin, who sang, 
through how many verses, the praises of ‘‘ proputty,” 
‘*proputty,” “proputty.” And it is obvious that wealth 
makes a warm lining for some, at least, of the ragged 
lives that have to be lived. If you are a leper, and 
rich, you can build a wall to high heaven around your 
curse instead of having to take it abroad in the sight of 
men. If you are escroc, suspected of cheating at play, 
but rich, you can retire with a certain dignity to your 
terres, and, once arrived there, not lack company either. 
Whatever may be your personal blemish, or your 
personal vice, money will touch it up for you with a fine 
parcel gilding that leaves but a faint suspicion of the 
black composition below. Suspicion after all does 
but scant damage to the highly-placed or the well- 
circumstanced ; on the contrary, it certainly lends an 
attractive mystery to distinguished persons. Sorrow, 
it is true, remains obstinately outside and beyond the 
power of money, but here we may find consolation in 
the thought that, in these altruistic days, sorrow is an 
indulgence happily but little in demand. 

To those who know not the millionaire, nor the 
weight of his wealth burden, and who have no precise 
information as to his ‘‘aims and objects”—aims and 
objects are nowadays essential for even the meanest 
of God’s creatures—he is often misunderstood, and 
oftener still misjudged. Of course, he loves his bur- 
den, or rather, he loves it not, but he loves the 
power it puts in his right hand. And here he 
ought to have our sympathy, for power is what 
we are all after—the mistaken missionary who pays 
for his mistake with his life in China quite as 
much as the professional politician at home—he who for 
personal nest-making purposes spends laborious days 
in piecing together the smashed fragments of a bowl 
that once held a great party—the meek nun praying in 
her cell cherishing the secret hope to be one day 
“‘Holy Mother” of the community—the keen woman 
of society who runs a salon and counts on a 
coronet. The lust for power, to put it coarsely, is 
universal, ingrained. To denounce it, to label it as 
wholly from below, surely betrays but a narrow vision, 
but a poor understanding. ‘Influence for good” is an 
unctuous and most familiar phrase, and the deep 
respect it calls forth is in no way lessened by the after 
reflection that it owes not a little of its sublime energy 
to the desire, innate in man—and woman—to dominate 
his brother man. 

‘* Hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom ”’ is, alas, as true on earth as we are told it 
will be later on. With difficulty does the millionaire 
escape the almost inevitable vulgarity of his riches, and 
indeed when heisnewly-rich escape is for him impossible. 
But in spite of the defect of his unlucky circumstances 
—not his qualities—he is oftentimes a very good fellow. 
And by no means stupid either, for he too is awake, he 
too is aware, like the rest of the world, that ‘‘ vivre 
pour autrui” must be his mo¢-d’ordre, lest, indeed, he 
should not be permitted to live at all. So he sets out 






on his life-job. He is careful to furnish himself with 
every kind of adviser and functionary. Their business 
it is to assist him in the adroit scattering of his 
wealth, as well as to stand between him and the 
dumb, dangerous legion that looks on. But before 
long he makes the sad discovery that the scatter- 
ing process does not, as it should, fulfil its aim 
and object. The operation-in-chief brings him 
neither lovers nor friends. As well might he send each 
morning acheque to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on account of estopped income-tax (which restitution 
does not, by the way, seem to be popular just now) and 
look for grateful acknowledgment from that potentate, 
as shower libraries, parks, palaces upon a proletariat 
that deep down in its under consciousness is silently 
asking, ‘‘ How did this man come by his money?” It 
is the mayors and the corporations, the clergy and the 
philanthropists who acclaim him hero and saint. The 
ethics of this peculiar position must be left for the 
moment. Weare here only concerned with our unlucky 
millionaire who, at once surprised, and hurt, and angry, 
begins to suspect that he is the classical hero once 
described, whose hand was against every man’s, whilst 
every man’s hand was against his. 

‘* Richesse oblige! AmI not ready to pay my 
shot ?” he cries in desperation. Yes, but something 
else is required, something more remains undone. The 
hour approaches, and is, indeed, within measurable 
distance, when the millionaire must accept the necessity 
for ‘‘ obliging ” at the other end—at the onset instead 
of at the close of his career. If the industrial war 
raging, and to rage wherever throughout the civilised 
world capital and labour stand face to face, is ever to 
end, if peace is ever to ensue, it will only be when the 
capitalists have the wisdom to accept the principle of 
profit-sharing in one or other of its many forms. 
How this is to be worked out must be left 
to the experts. In America, where sentimental- 
ism is not, and philanthropy has an uncommonly 
poor time of it, but where vision is keen and 
courage high, this coming necessity is already 
freely recognised. Not a few of the largest 
employers of labour over there have actually adopted 
the system. Where it governs, there the output of 
work satisfies the ‘‘ masters ”—masters, it is true, in 
the old sense no longer—whilst the returns satisfy 
the men, who, no longer mere ‘‘ hands,” have become, 
in a sense, partners in the business. 

A series of papers seeking to track out the causes of 
the present deadlock has recently appeared in one of the 
leading London newspapers. The summing up has been 
kept for the last of them, and init an ingenious attempt 
is made to fasten on to Trades Unionism the main 
burden of responsibility for the civil war. But this 
would seem to be singularly unjust. Before the judg- 
ment of this judge, expert though he be, is accepted, 
let the question be asked and the answer waited for } 
‘* What was the condition of the workers when Trades 
Unionism first appeared on the labour scene, and from 
what slavery did it deliver them?” That to-day the 
workers are too subject to a rule they have in reality 
outgrown may possibly be true, but to that rule in 
the past they owe everything they possess in the pre- 
sent. Trades Unionism is the nurse who has accom- 
plished the impossible. In the face of all opposition, 
through all the manifold perils of an ill-starred sickly 
childhood, she has reared the puny child, now come to its 
full stature. To give up the child of your blood, or 
adoption, to own that the moment for the parting of 
the ways has come, is none too easy for the best of us, 
and when the long years of devotion are remembered 
and the account totted up, to the faithful ‘‘nurse” a 
little natural jealousy, a certain stiffneckedness may 
well be forgiven. 

The exchange of the millionaire is required not 
so much for the better distribution of wealth which 
might—or might not— follow, not so much that 
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his illicit millions may thereby find their way into 
the pockets of the workers, as that the workers 
themselves may thus know, and keep, the healthy 
sense of partnership, the business having through 
profit-sharing. become as much their concern as his. 
And here it is that our poor friend’s shoe will pinch its 
tightest. To part, before he has handled it, with the 
wealth he counts his own by right of creation will be 
hard, to forego the social distinction it to-day unfortu- 
nately bestows, harder still ; but hardest of all will it 
be, after tasting the heady delights of Imperialism, 
to accept the lowly réle of constitutional monarch 
reigning but not ruling. In his despair he will urge 
that his despotism was a purely benevolent one and 
we readily credit his good faith, whilst remarking, that 
notwithstanding his amiable intentions his subjects 
have up to now lived in perpetual revolution. But 
personal power was once his own. He will know it 
ever again and for that rub there is as yet no salve. 

For out-of-date sentiment we own to a sneaking 
kindness. The twentieth century is too apt to cuff it, to 
play football with it as it lies dusty and forlorn in its 
forgotten corner. Who was the unknown senti- 
mentalist who ventured to write, ‘‘In death we have 
nothing left us but what we have sent to Heaven before- 
hand”? Goldsmith at any rate, and he was a practical 
man, is responsible for : 

“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
B. A, CRACKANTHORPE. 





TIGER-MISSING. 


HsOUGH the old Fort—no time to wander thro’ 
the ruined courts to-day—and down, down into 
the ravine beneath. ‘The air throbs with heat, every tree 
and blade of grass is a-quiver with it, and the jungle-breath 
is abroad. It sends the blood pulsing in the veins early 
on a hot weather morning, and my soul is full of pity for 
all those who “sit at home at ease.” “ Ah, come out,” it 
says, “come out, and I will show ye a thing!” I wish all 
the world could be here to feel this splendid sense, see 
these splendid sights. Such is a hot weather morning— 
perhaps I shall feel different by midday. 

And so, down into the ravine. 

Business it is, but nature will have her way, and no 
business could prevent a thrill of admiration at the glorious 
scene. 

From the Fort walls above the ravine looked grand, 
from the ravine below the Fort looks magnificent. Rising 
sheer from the tree-clad steeps the work of those wonderful 
old Gons towers along the whole length of the ravine, a 
mighty line of red parapets springing from a harmony of 
brown, green, and yellow. 

Heavens, what a place it was once, this old pile of 
masonry which even now seems to point man’s utter worth- 
lessness and insignificance, as he looks up from below at 
the heights where a chance coolie seems like a toy image— 
a base, puny intruder on those noble heights, which are 
obviously frowning down their sense of the indecency of 
such a modern step upon their king-trod walls. 

Opposite, a steep natural wall of cliff, and beneath, at 
the mouth of the ravine, sparsely wooded jungle with a 
stony nullah in the centre, running up to be lost within 
two hundred yards in a thick mass of long yellow grass, 
palms, and dense undergrowth, which here stretches from 
wall to wall of our gorge. 

Altogether a supremely beautiful scene, and an ideal 
place for a tiger, tho’-—as no “kill” has been reported, 
but, on the contrary, it is said that the beast has departed 
for other fields and pastures—we have little prospect of any 
such luck; in fact, the last piece of information has dis- 
pelled whatever small hope had been left. 


Still, there are bears, sambhur, and suchlike about, and 
then—who knows? 

So we straggle up the ravine to our machans, or 
rather the trees they are to be slung in, a long procession, 
commencing with the local shikari, then, in order, another 
shikari, our two noble selves, our own shikaris, coolies with 
ovr guns, machans, hatchets, water, &c., and ending with 
two men bringing along a ladder, in the invariable balance- 
it-on-your-head style, which, if any two Europeans were to 
try it, would infallibly land them on that portion of their 
person in a few yards over flat country, let alone through 
the intricacies of a jungle. My tree is close under the 
Fort walls—thirty or forty yards from them, and about the 
same distance from the central nullah. All round me is 
sparsely wooded jungle, except where in front a gradually 
widening wedge-shaped piece of open ground covered with 
long pampas grass stretches away to the belt of thick, tall 
reeds, palms, and so on, which crosses the ravine like a 
wall about a hundred yards away. 

So, if anything comes out straight down this, I shall 
get a clear shot, if not, I shall have to take it in among 
the trees, either as it comes down the nullah on my right 
or under the Fort walls on my left. 

My companion is on the other side of the nullah, a 
little farther back; he commands the ground straight in 
front of him, that on his right up to the base of the cliffs, 
and all that between himself and me, including the nullah. 
We are about forty yards apart. 

The sun is beginning to really “ make itself felt” as I 
scramble up into my machan, haul up my various accesso- 
ries, which, as I am a comparative stranger in the land, 
consist only of a Service .303 Lee-Metford and a 12-bore 
shot gun, left barrel choked; and tell my shikari to baito 
on a branch just below me. By the way, he is a small boy 
of about eighteen, and has really no legitimate right to 
call himself a shikari at all. But although he knows very 
little he is a willing boy, and, besides, all I have. 

My companion has his shikari—who is an old and 
experienced man—in the machan with him, and provides 
him with a sporting .303, reserving for his own use a 12-bore 
rifle which has already seen the death of many a tiger. 

So much for our disposition and equipment. The 
coolies have retired and now, as the sun blazes hotter and 
hotter, and the water bottle holds out the attractions of an 
oasis to a wanderer in the Sahara, we listen for the sound 
of the beaters. I load my 12-bore with one bullet and some 
slugs (as the left barrel is choked) and take my .303 in my 
hand. 

We are expecting a possible bear, a rather probable 
sambhur, or a quite probable panther, and, think I, the 
shot I shall get will most likely need a rifle. 

There is an absolute stillness. 

Suddenly something moves up in the nullah by the 
thick growth. I strain my eyes. Ah, only a monkey. 
Soon another monkey, and yet another, comes across, and 
they all dive into a kindof bay in the walls of the Fort a 
littte farther up, where I cannot see them. 

Then silence again; and, without a breath of air, the 
whole ravine seems one quivering oven. I look round and 
see my companion sitting stolidly by the side of the 
shikari. 

Not a wink, not a smile passes to break the monotony 
—it is too hot. 

At last a little figure appears high up on the walls of 
the Fort, then another, and another. It is my kitmutgar 
with the “ tiffin.” I murmur thanks and a prayer. 

Still no break in the silence, till far away in the dis- 
tance the cry of “ Coolie.” 

Ah, they are coming. 

It is like listening to a pack of hounds to listen to a 
beat. One coolie “gives tongue,” then another takes it up 
and, as the shouting rises and falls, so do the hopes of a 
janwar coming out. 

Now there is only the desultory shouting of the usual 
“ pack” casually beating, but, naturally, they cannot always 
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tell what is in front of them, and every nerve is strained to 
attention. Some more monkeys give me a start, but now 
the beaters are within four hundred yards, and nothing has 
come out. 

I look round at the other two for a moment—they are 
engrossed in “ business.” 

Just then a coolie really “ gives tongue.” 

There is quite a difference between this and the usual 
casual “ shout and beat.” 

It is taken up by the rest, and the ravine rings with 
perhaps the most awful din it has heard since some battle 
fought of old over some such trifling subject as a king’s 
mistress or a prince’s quarrel. 

Undoubtedly there is something “ in the beat,” and my 
muscles quiver as I endeavour to get my rifle even more 
ready than before—a futile task, by the way. 

“The shouting sinks, then rises to a perfect pandemo- 
nium, and looking up I see the little figures on the Fort 
walls running up and down pointing at something below. 
They can see—if they could only tell us! 

I ask my shikari “What is it?” “'Tindwar hoga, 
sahib.” Yes, I suppose he is right, and it is a panther, but, 
if nothing goes wrong, we shall soon see. I imagine every 
possible way the beast could come out, cover in turn every 
possible corner of the ravine, and, in fact, get myself into 
about the worst state I could be in for a steady shot. 

Suddenly it comes. 

When it does I am not startled—it seems quite natu- 
ral, after all, and as if I had seen it a hundred times before 
instead of now for the first time. Perhaps I have not time 
to think—I imagine that is it. Anyhow, out of the thick 
belt of undergrowth there has burst a great, lumbering 
thing, which is coming straight towards me at a long, easy 
gauop. I have a vague impression of yellow and black 
stripes, mostly, however, of a great yellow head, and before 
I have realised anything I have covered it as it lurches up 
and down like a ship at sea. It all seems ages—how 
momentary it all is I only realise afterwards. 

Of course, I lose my head—and, of course, so does my 
shikari. He scrambles up by my machan, murmuring, 
“ Maro, maro, sahib,” although the worst possible thing I 
could do would be to fire at once. 

I resist for part of the “ages” aforesaid—perhaps one 
second—with my rifle dodging up and down to cover the 
beast. ‘Then, as he is about forty yards away I do fire—on 
he lumbers, and is past in a flash. 

Just under my machan he is fired across at by the 
other shikari, and I hear the whizz of the bullet, followed 
a moment after by the double report of my companion’s 
rifle. 

It has all taken less time than this has to read. 

I have just had time to eject the empty case and turn, 
and now I put in a last shot as the tiger turns sharp to the 
right and out of sight fifty yards behind me. 

It is all over. 

And what is the result? I sit still a moment, to 
realise. Personally, | do not think I have hit, as I almost 
must have done if I had waited to fire till the right moment, 
when he was ten. yards away from my machan, and used 
anything but my .303; I know the shikari’s bullet did not 
hit, for I heard it whizz by just under me. Did my com- 
panion hit ? ° 

The tiger did not answer to a shot—that would seem 
to show that not a shot told. 

We scramble down, and soon there is an excited crowd 
gazing where the tiger has been, but alas! is not now. 

Everyone finds bullet marks everywhere, also tiger 
pugs. My companion and I wander rather aimlessly about 
—our minds have not quite recovered yet. We look for 
blood—there is none; we wildly track the beast up the 
sides of the Fort—he is not there. We are too overcome 
to say much to one another. I think | am most worried— 
it should have been my tiger if I had not played the fool— 
still, we are both very disturbed. So is the shikari, he will 








speak to no one, and wanders about as though he had 
lost a rupee in the wilderness. 





Tiffin has no joys, we put it off to the dim future. 
‘ven a drink tastes colourless and flat. 

It is a melancholy scene. 

At last we brace ourselves—he has gone, and we must 
go on with “business.” So we look at each other as if we 
wished we could tell each other what we really thought, 
but did not like to, and start mournfully for the next beat. 
It is altogether most unforgettably depressing. Still, the 
incident has taught me several things: never come out for 
a shoot equipped with unsuitable weapons ; never have a 
man near you in a machan unless he is a thoroughly re- 
liable shikari ; never shoot too quickly if a beast is coming 
nearer or with the wrong weapon if you have time 
to grab the right—in fact, easy to say, but hard to do, 
never lose your head. 

And I hope I may profit by my: “ teaching.” 





TWELVE MONTHS AT THE POST OFFICE. 
si HE history of the Post Office during the year ending 
on March 31 last {as given in the Postmaster- 
General's Report) is one of steady and comparatively un- 
eventful progress. ‘These enormous figures, which have a 
certain fascination in themselves, show, for the most part, 
even more than the usual increase. ‘The total number of 
missives of ali kinds now carried by the post in the course 
of the year is nearly four thousand millions. ‘This is at 
the rate of 94.2 per person. Every person—man, woman, 
and child—in the United “Kingdom writes, on the average, 
all but 59 (58.9) letters in the twelve months, and sends 
more than ten post-cards, eighteen book-packets, four 
newspapers, and two parcels. If we are not mistaken, at 
the time School Boards were established the number of 
letters per head was under ten. The highest percentages of 
increase are in post-cards and parcels, while the increase in 
letters is higher than it has been for many years past. The 
larger use of post-cards is attributed partly to the popu- 
larity of pictorial post-cards ; persons travelling can, at the 
same time, give notice of their movements, and please 
their relatives by an emphasised sketch of what they are 
looking at. ‘These pictorial cards would have been im- 
possible but for the sanction which Mr. Fawcett gave, 
many years ago, to the use of plain, as distinguished from 
stamped, cards. ‘There is but a slight increase in the 
number of newspapers delivered ; but it is surprising that 
there should be any increase at all, when it is considered 
that the Post Office is subject to the competition of news- 
agents, who can send their papers from point to point cx 
bloc, while the Post Office has to deal with each copy as a 
separate packet. There is one very curious feature about 
the parcel post. Its popularity grows steadily; but the 
business done is almost confined to small parcels. The 
average postage per parcel has never yet reached 54d. 
Before the Jubilee of 1897 the average parcel weighed 
a litthe under 3 lb. ; since that date, when the postage was 
reduced, the weight has been slightly over 3 lb. As the 
maximum weight allowed is 11 lb., it is very remarkable 
that only light parcels should be posted. Possibly the 
rates of the railway companies are lower than those of the 
Post Office for heavy parcels; but when one remembers 
the great convenience of delivery at the door, this can 
hardly be the full explanation. The Express Service is 
growing in favour, as it certainly should; but it seems to 
be best suited to London or best understood there ; for, out 
of a total of about 942,000 services performed, nearly 
628,000 were in London. The use of the telephone in 
connection with this service is still in its infancy, only 
2,500 messengers being summoned by telephone, while 
2,150 letters were dictated by telephone to a Post Office 
for express delivery. 
There is other evidence of the same steady growth in 
the postal organisation aud the use made of it. Two 
hundred and seven additional post offices were opened, 
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and a thousand additional letter-boxes; 351 money-order 
offices and 272 telegraph offices came into being during 
the year. In connection with telegraph offices it is sig- 
nificant how often parish and district councils are found 
willing to give the guarantee required for the opening of an 
office the profits of which are doubtful. Money-order 
business, which a few years ago showed signs of falling off, 
has rapidly developed. This is partly due to the facilities 
given for transmitting an order by telegraph, and partly to 
the large use of the money-order system by public 
authorities. Soldiers on furlough, and militiamen on de- 
mobilisation, are paid by money order; and the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies have made payments to the 
families of the South African Constabulary by similar 
means. ‘The system of telegraphic money orders has been 
extended to many foreign countries; over 4,000 such 
orders, representing £26,000, passed between Germany 
and this country in the course of the year, and with France 
over 2,000, representing £13,000, were exchanged during 
nine months. The Swiss orders, on the other hand, are 
comparatively few, probably owing to the readiness with 
which Swiss hotel-keepers cash British cheques. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the system is extended to Egypt, 
where British commerce, it is sometimes said, has been 
handicapped by some advantages afforded by the German 
and French post offices, and not by our own. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is a subject of itself, 
and one which cannot be considered without reference to 
the recent Report of the Select Committee, which has 
recommended a reduction in the rate of interest. But one 
or two significant facts are disclosed by the Postmaster- 
General’s Report. The first is that the recent fall in Con- 
sols has slightly checked the ‘use of the Bank for cash 
deposits, while it has encouraged the purchase of Govern- 
ment stock in small quantities through the medium of the 
Bank. In other words, while the increase in cash deposits 
has decreased during the last three years, the amounts in- 
vested in Government stock have largely increased ; in 1901 
no less than three millions were thus invested. These 
facts show that depositors in the Savings Bank are not 
altogether insensible to the rate of interest earned by their 
money. On the other hand, it can hardly be said that 
this remark applies only to large depositors, as they would 
presumably draw out their money and invest directly. It 
is said by those who dislike the Post Office Savings Bank, 
that it is largely used by persons for whom it was not in- 
tended. This bubble has often been pricked. But it is 
worth noting that the average amount held by each de- 
positor steadily diminishes. At the end of 1900 it was 
2s. 2d. less than in 1899, and at the end of rgo1 it had 
further decreased by 1s. 9d.; it is now just under £16. 
The average balance in the Trustee Savings Banks, which 
are sometimes spoken of as more popular institutions, is 
about £30. It is an instance of the mode in which the 
Post Office Bank meets the wants of the people, that it now 
holds over two thousand amounts opened by the registrars 
of County Courts to receive sums paid into court, either in 
small trusts or as compensation awarded to the dependents 
of injured working men under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts or the Employers’ Liability Act. 


But the past year may be said to be marked pre-emi- 
nently by the development of the Post Office telephone 
system, and in particular by the establishment of the 
London Exchange. ‘There was, as we all know, a sharp 
controversy over the arrangement made by the Postmaster- 
General with the National Telephone Company in rela- 
tion to London. That arrangement may have been open 
to attack; but it is certain that the action of the Post 
Office has given a strong impetus to the use of the tele- 
phone in London. The Central Post Office Exchange was 
opened on February 26, and so numerous were the appli- 
cations for connection that the switch-board, which had 
been arranged for 5,400 subscribers, had to be extended 
so as to accommodate 10,000. Nor has this extension 
of telephonic communication been made at the expense 
of the National Telephone Company. Sir Henry Fowler 
told his shareholders at the recent meeting that the only 


difficulty of the company lay in connecting their sub- 
scribers as quickly as they could; and this is a difficulty 
which the Post Office also experiences. There can be no 
doubt that the introduction of the tele-system, with its 
small paid charge, has popularised the telephone. It enables 
an experimental installation to be made at small expense ; 
and it is quite certain that, when the convenience of the 
telephone is once realised, there will be little chance of 
its use being abandoned. Starting afresh, the Postmaster- 
General has been able to introduce many electrical im- 
provements in the working of his exchanges, and owing 
to the inter-communication between his subscribers and 
those of the company, the latter body has been con- 
strained to follow on the same lines. The Postmaster- 
General speaks warmly of the work both of his own engi- 
neering staff and of that of the company in this connec- 
tion; and states that communication between Post Office 
subscribers and those of the company is now as rapid and 
as efficient as between the subscribers to the same system. 
Besides the Central Exchange, exchanges have been opened 
in the London area at Putney, Kingston-upon-Thames, and 
others are about to be opened in the neighbourhood of 
Victoria-street, Cromwell-road, Oxford-street, Finchley- 
road, Wimbledon, Richmond, Chiswick, ‘T'wickenham, and 
Croydon; 600 miles of underground pipes have been laid, 
and about 330 miles of cable, containing from 200 to 432 
wires, have been drawn into them. 


Meanwhile, nearly forty new exchanges have been 
opened in the provinces, many of them in the Welsh 
mining districts; and there have been about ten million 
conversations over the trunk wires, an increase of 12.31 
per cent. over the number of the previous year. The 
system is being constantly extended to new places, and 
there are now 328 trunk wire centres. 


The net contribution made by the Post Office to the 
revenue of the country is now within a few hundreds of 
four millions. At a time when persons of moderate in- 
comes are groaning under a tax of 1s. 3d. in the pound, 
and the Government of the country has been so hard 
beset that it has thought it necessary to levy a tax on 
the staple food of the people, such a contribution, levied 
without the slightest inconvenience to anyone, must be 
hailed as a boon. We are not saying that the Post Office 
should be regarded merely as a source of revenue. The 
effect of easy and cheap means of correspondence on the 
commercial and social life of the country can hardly be 
over-rated ; and the benefit of the community should be 
the primary object of the Post Office. But a system under 
which admirable means of communication may be given 
at a profit is obviously possible; and a skilful adminis- 
tration of the Post Office will have this end in view. It 
must not be assumed that a profit follows as a matter of 
course from every branch of Post Office work; or that 
increase of business is all that is necessary to bring increase 
of profit. ‘The telegraphs and the telephones, taken col- 
lectively, are worked at a loss; and there seems little like- 
lihood of any other result ; the net deficit of last year was 
£300,000 more than in 1rg00-1901. ‘This loss has to be 
made good from postal revenue; and anything which 
seriously affected the great source of income, the ordinary 
inland post, might put the Postmaster-General’s balance 
on the wrong side, and interpose an effectual block to all 
further improvements. Judicious changes in detail the 
public may reasonably expect from time to time; and 
perhaps the first of these should be some reduction in 
foreign postage. It cannot be doubted that so high a 
charge as 2%d. per half ounce, imposed not only at the 
initial stage, but at every stage, actually checks corre- 
spondence. An interesting table in the Postmaster- 
General’s Report, showing the weight of correspondence 
exchanged with foreign countries and colonies, plainly 
indicates this; but it is on the face of it odd that, if a 
letter can be sent to India for 1d., 2%d. should be charged 
for its conveyance to Paris or Berlin. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain will perhaps signalise his term of office by con- 
sidering such questions. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“TF I WERE KING”—MISS NANCE O’NEIL. 


Ir would be a mistake to be deceived by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s description of 7f Z were King as a “ romantic 
play ” into taking it seriously. Considered merely as an 
entertainment, it satisfies all requirements. Every kind of 
picturesque effect is introduced into the story. We have 
the wild life of the medizval tavern. We have a duel by the 
light of lanterns. We have the charming ne’er-do-weel in 
tatters, with a constant thirst which at once endears him 
to the gallery, and a pretty talent for composing verses, and 
reciting them to a picturesquely-grouped circle of disciples, 
which is nicely calculated to win the sympathy of the stalls. 
We have the vagabond’s love for his poor old mother. We 
have the balladmonger, delivering his revolutionary poem 
to the king in disguise, who discloses himself at the melo- 
dramatic moment. We have the proud lady who throws a 
rose. We have Christopher Sly, “ wrapped in sweet clothes, 
rings put upon his fingers,” except that here Christopher 
Sly is not an unprepossessing drunken tinker, but a very 
pretty young gentleman. We have the scene of the mas- 
querader getting comedy from the fact that his old asso- 
ciates do not recognise his disguise. We have a sugges- 
tion of Henry V.’s repudiation of Falstaff. We have Ruy 
Blas reforming the State and making love to the Queen, in 
the person of the noble Katherine de Vaucelles. We have 
the woman’s contempt for her lover’s deception, and the 
triumph of the man whose rejected addresses have prompted 
him to prepare her this humiliation, as though the lovers 
were Ruy Blas and the Queen, or Claude Melnotte and 
Pauline, instead of Villon and Katherine. We have any 
Shakespearian conqueror’s martial ardour and triumphal 
entry on a noble charger. We have a suggestion of Mr. 
Gilbert’s Lord Chancellor, who had to declare his own con- 
demnation. And we have an echo of the last scene in 
The Sign of the Cross, with a happy ending tacked on. 
The whole lumber room of romantic melodrama has been 
most carefully and most effectively ransacked. And the re- 
sult, if it is not dramatically very consistent or very 
coherent, is at least full of movement and variety and 
colour. 

And the piece is mounted and acted with the same 
sense of the picturesque. The scenery—especially the 
King’s rose garden in the second act—is delightful and not 
over elaborated. But the gallant pageantry of the dresses, 
with their warm, vivid colours and bold but rather severely 
decorative ornament, expressing the heraldic spirit of 
fifteenth century ornament and costume, are beyond all 
praise. The play is more than worth seeing, for the plea- 
sure it gives the eye. And if the demands made upon it 
are not too exacting it will afford sufficient entertainment to 
the other faculties as well. 

But it is not a work of any merit in a literary sense, or 
as a serious essay in dramatic art ; the writing has a certain 
facile picturesqueness, but such phrases as “ the world is as 
sour as a rotten orange,” “I have lived a_ confirmed 
bachelor,” “dowse the glim” (Francois Villon was not a 
companion of Oliver Twist), and “listen to my amazing swan 
song,” show the author to be curiously lacking in a sense of 
the dramatic effect, if not the literary effect, of words. The 
translations of some of Villon’s poems introduced into the 
play are not more distinguished. Rossetti’s beautiful ren- 
dering of the mother’s prayer, ending 

“ But all mine undeserving may not mar 
Such mercies as thy sovereign mercies are ; 
Without the which (as true words testify) 


No soul can reach thy Heaven so fair and far. 
Even in this faith I choose to live and die.” 


becomes 





“ But in the church, where I behold 
The gates of Paradise, I cry, 

Woman to woman, make me bold 
In thy belief to live and die,” 


The “ Ballade of Dead Ladies ” was described by Mr. Swin- 
burne as 


“so incomparably rendered in the marvellous version of 
Mr. Rossetti” 


that he refrained from translating it, although English ver- 
sions of the poems that precede and follow it are to be 
found in Poems and Ballads. Mr. McCarthy is not so 
modest. And the splendid 


“ Where's Héloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abeillard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on ? 
(From love he won such dule and teen !) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine ? 
But where are the snows of yester-year ?” 


becomes 


“ Where is the Queen of Herod’s kiss, 
And Phryne in her beauty bare ? 
By what strange sea does Tomyris 
With Dido and Cassandra share 
Divine Proserpina’s despair: 
The wind has blown them all away— 
For what poor ghost does Helen care ? 
Where are the girls of yesterday ?” 


As for the construction of the piece, the fact that its 
incidents are drawn from every literary storehouse would 
matter little if they had been moulded and assimilated to a 
definite dramatic scheme. But they are unconscientiously 
used for their mere detached effect, and never become in- 
evitable parts of the story. And the fact that the events in 
the play are impossible in the light of the facts of history 
would matter less if in choosing the name of Villon for his 
hero the author had attempted to give a true picture of the 
poet. In a preliminary announcement about the play Mr. 
McCarthy very truly said about Villon, that in spite of his 
vices and perhaps his crimes, the important fact is that 
he was a great poet. But he shows little sense 
of this in his drawing of the character. He 
neglects the weaknesses, the meannesses, the rascali- 
ties of the man, and makes him merely a rather wild 
young rake; and, on the other hand, he gives little in- 
dication, apart from the occasional recitations of verse, of 
the personality of a poet. If he was going to draw such a 
conventional stage hero he need not have called him 
Villon. 

In the middle, however, of the trivialities and _ artifi- 
cialities of the play is one original and living character- 
study. It is that of Huguette du Hamel, the disreputable 
associate of Villon’s tavern life, a curious and very human 
study of a being who could have love without constancy 
and gallantry without honour. ‘This part, which was very 
admirably acted by Miss Suzanne Sheldon, was the one 
really good thing in the play. 

The rest of the acting was at least sufficient. Mr. 
Alexander was full of spirit, and Miss Julie Opp—looking 
splendid—was full of grace. To say that most of the 
minor parts were in the hands of former members of the 
Benson company is almost as much as to say that they 
were well played. 

Of “the young American tragedienne,” Miss Nance 
O’Neil, who appeared at the Adelphi on Monday, it is not 
possible to speak with any very great enthusiasm. She has 
a certain sincerity and rough force in emotional passages, 
but her acting, which is obviously taught and not quite 
perfectly learnt, scarcely justifies her in attempting parts 
which require such subtlety as “ Magda,” a part, moreover, 
which is associated with the names of three of the greatest 
living actresses. Miss O'Neil would probably give an effec- 
tive performance in a more melodramatic part. Mr. McKee 
Rankin, an admirable character-actor of the old school, 
gave a very clever study of Colonel Schwartze. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MunIceps. 
TownsHip AMALGAMATION. 


One of the minor local government reforms of late 
years has been the amalgamation by private bills and 
provisional orders of the various townships which, by 
the process of growth and extension, become included 
in a city’s boundaries. Thus, previous to 1896, the 
City of Manchester contained within its limits fifteen 
townships. These have now been amalgamated and 
formed into three, corresponding with the three poor 
law unions into which the city with its suburbs is 
divided. This amalgamation of townships has been 
going on since 1888, and something like 360 orders 
have been made for the purpose. Leeds is the latest 
city to take up the question, where it is proposed to 
transform the eleven townships of which it consists 
into four, with an estimated consequent saving cf 
44,000 a year to the rates, but leaving, as at 
Manchester, the poor law unions intact. Attention, 
however, has been called in the latter city to the inequali- 
ties of the rates caused by this division into separate 
unions. The poor tend to congregate in one quarter, 
and some portions of South Manchester were receiving 
the poor from the other parts of the city. Thus the 
poor law charges increase in the very quarter least able 
to bear them, while in the richer districts they are 
reduced. The consolidation of the rating authorities 
and the unification of the rates would appear to be the 
best solution of the difficulty. 


It may be interesting to observe in this connection 
that the present Town Clerk of Leeds, Mr. Jeeves, is a 
recognised authority upon the economy of amalga- 
mating the financial organisation of the poor law with 
that of the municipal authority. As Town Clerk of St. 
Helens he successfully carried through Parliament a 
bill by which the borough of St. Helens was made into 
a single poor law union and the collection of rates 
placed in the hands of the finance committee of the 
Borough Council. In this way a halfpenny rate was 
saved to the town. Mr. Jeeves gave valuable evidence 
before the Lecal Taxation Commission upon the sub- 
ject, and we may hope that the moderate scheme now 
proposed for Leeds will be the beginning of a complete 
reform. 


THe Whisky Money. 

The Board of Education issued recently an interest- 
ing return showing how last year local authorities in 
England and Wales applied the funds at their disposal 
to technical education. The whisky and beer money 
received by County Councils and County Boroughs 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act in 
1900-1 was £924,359. Only nine County Councils apply 
any part of the sums received to reliefof rates. Of the 
whole amount, £863,846 is devoted to education. Itis 
of the utmost importance that this money shouid be well 
spent, and especially that the teachers procured should 
be first-class men and women. A good deal depends 
upon the choice of their clerk by the technical educa- 
tion committee. There is an unfortunate tendency in 
some places to leave young women ignorant of such 
useful arts as cooking and buttermaking and only to 
teach superfluous accomplishments like fine art needle- 
work. Perhaps the inspectors of the Board of Educa- 
tion will be able to improve matters and to discourage 
expensive and useless eccentricities. If women knew 
how to cook, men would spend less time and money in 
the public-house. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In this “ populous solitude of bees and birds ” 
(to say nothing of the wasps) I feel altogether disinclined to 
prolong a controversy with Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, or 
anybody else ; but, though it is, perhaps, foolish to be so 
fastidious, I have an old-fashioned objection to seeing my 
poor opinions misrepresented ; and Mr. Masterman (quite 
unconsciously, of course) has again put into my mouth an 
absurdity of which I am entirely innocent. 


I did not (must I really say it ?) identify “the decision 
of a majority of the chosen representatives of the people 
with the greatest happiness of the greatest number ”! One 
might just as well identify ‘Tenterden steeple with the 
Goodwin sands; or, let us say, an epithet with an argu- 
ment. ‘The proposition which I stated is a very simple one. 
It is this, viz., that if property has been given to public 
uses, it is within the moral, as well as the legal, compe- 
tence of Parliament to vary those uses in any way should 
the interest of the community so require, provided those 
uses are not diverted from public to private purposes. If 
it be asked who is to judge, in any given case, whether the 
proposed change is really conceived in the interest of the 
community, I answer that the decision must rest with the 
nation, acting through its representatives. Here, I should 
have supposed, is nothing that could be distorted into a 
doctrine of “ Parliamentary infallibility.” Of course, the 
decision arrived at may be a wrong one. Of course, Parlia- 
ment may err in its conception of what the interest of the 
community requires. What then? Why, then it is the 
duty of those who think that the sacred principle of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” is about to be 
violated to resist the change, and, further, to endeavour 
to turn a minority into a majority at the next General Elec- 
tion. More especially is this their duty if those elected to 
represent the nation have so far abused the trust com- 
mitted to them as to initiate legislation on a matter of the 
highest importance with which they had no mandate from 
the nation to deal. In the light of this reasoning, the 
question which Mr. Masterman puts to me, as though it 
were a real “ poser” (“where is his controversy with the 
present bill?”), appears singularly free from difficulty. 


But Mr. Masterman objects to my main proposition, 
and is “reluctantly compelled again to characterise it as 
monstrous.” Apparently he thinks that a man has a 
natural right (I am sure Mr. Masterman would revel in that 
expression) ta dictate from his grave how the property 
which he enjoyed in his lifetime is to be employed iz 
secu'a s@culorum. He, no doubt, would have opposed 
such measures as the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the Burials Act, and the Endewed Schools Acts, 
which interfered with public uses manifold prescribed by 
many a pious founder. Such being the case, I regard his 
epithet, “ monstrous,” with entire complacency, especially 
as it does no particular harm, but T am rather amused that 
he should complain of the “ vehemence” of my language. 
Onis tulerit Gracchos . . « ? 


For the rest, I quite agree with your correspondent, 
Mr. W. S. Rowntree, that the question whether the clerical 
schools are public or private property is not the real issue 
raised by the Education Bill—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 


Beaulieu, Hants, August 30, 1902. 
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REVIEWS. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


The Ford Lectures 
for 1go1. 


By Charles Plummer, M.A. Clarendon Press. 


THE latest series of Ford Lectures maintains the high 
standard reached by the volumes of Dr. Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor Maitland, Dr. Ward, and Mr. Firth. It was inevit- 
able, but also desirable, that the subject chosen for the 
year 1901 should be the “Life and Times of Alfred the 
Great.” Though a whole crop of biographies was pro- 
duced by the millenary, not one of them reached a really 
high standard; and the lecturer is fully justified in the 
severity with which he speaks of the greatest name in 
English history being considered a theme on which any 
one may try his prentice hand. It is hardly credit- 
able to us as a nation that till the appearance of this 
volume, the only scholarly biography of the noblest 
of English Kings was the work of a foreigner. So 
much, however, has come to light since Pauli wrote 
that a really adequate presentation of Alfred’s character and 
achievements had become an urgent necessity. The task 
Gould not have devolved upon anyone better qualified 
to accomplish it. Mr. Plummer is well known to students as 
a master of our early literature and history. His editions 
of Bede and Fortescue remind one of the late Bishop 
Stubbs’s massive contributions to the Rolls series of early 
chroniclers ; and the present volume cannot fail to add 
materially to his reputation. This little work of 200 pages 
si mmarises all that is to be known of the King, corrects in- 
numerable mistakes into which earlier biographers have 
been led by ignorance and carelessless, clears up a‘most 
every difficulty that surrounds the subject, and offers a 
picture free from the glare of colour that in most books 
disfigures the portrait and goes far to destroy its reality. 

Mr. Plummer’s lectures contain not a few passages that 
may seem a little technical; but it will do no harm to 
those who care to know the results of historical investiga- 
tion to learn how these results are obtained. The first two 
lectures discuss the sources of our information, and more 
especially the time-honoured problem of the authenticity 
of Asser. It is pretty certain that Mr. Stevenson’s long- 
expected edition will throw new light on various points ; 
but it is not probable that the conclusions presented in this 
volume will be substantially modified by future inquirers. 
Having “ started with a prejudice against the authenticity 
of Asser,” Mr. Plummer has been led to accord to the work 
a high measure of value. “ Asser,” he writes, “is an 
authority to be used with criticism and caution, partly be- 
cause we have always to be alive to the possibility of inter- 
polation, partly because the writer’s Celtic imagination is 
apt to run away with him. But that there is a nucleus 
which is the work of a single writer, a South Walian 
contemporary of Alfred, I feel tolerably sure.” It is reas- 
suring to learn that the most critical investigator is once 
more the most constructive. 

The third lecture clears up many points in reference to 
the life of Alfred prior to his accession. In the fourth, 
dealing with the struggle against the Danes, is a passage 
which may not improbably startle many readers. No 
episode in the life of the King is better known than that of 
the withdrawal to Athelney.. The story of the burnt cakes 
has gone the way of other baseless legends ; but the popu- 
lar conception of the King as a hunted fugitive, forced to 
conceal his identity, still remains. ‘This phantom the 
author sets himself to lay. The struggle, he tells us, 
merely changed its character, and pitched battles were suc- 
ceeded by guerilla warfare. The King retired to Somer- 
setshire in consequence of a surprise by the Danes, and 
fortified himself among the marshes, from whence he 
organised a series of expeditions that culminated in victory. 








At Athelney Alfred was not a helpless and panic-stricken 
fugitive, but a King and an undismayed warrior, engaged, 
like Carnot, in organising victory. 

Before we leave the Danes it is worth while to notice 
Mr. Plummer’s treatment of the fact by which Alfred is 
represented as having given the north-east half of England 
to the invader. The transaction, as often related, appears 
to stand in need of some explanation; and Mr. Plummer 
reminds us that the King was hardly making a cession, for 
East Anglia, East Mercia, and Northumbria had never 
been his to cede. He was, at most, giving up a shadowy 
overlordship which he had never exercised. 

Mr. Plummer yields to none in his admiration of Alfred ; 
but he resists the temptation to attribute to him more than 
he actually performed. He is often called the founder of 
the English Navy because he confronted the Danes on 
their own element. But there is no ground for believing 
that the Saxons first made their acquaintance with the sea 
under his guidance. Naval engagements are recorded 
before his accession, and the success of Alfred’s ships was 
not great. Moreover, as Mr. Plummer remarks, “ Did it 
really require such an immense amount of genius to discern 
that as the invaders came by sea it was desirable to stop 
them if possible before they got to land?” Another in- 
stance of the writer’s scrupulous fairness is to be seen in 
his discussion of Alfred’s relations with the Church. He 
tells us frankly that in this respect the reign is most ob- 
scure and unimportant. The King founded a monastery 
at Athelney and a nunnery at Shaftesbury; but he made 
no serious attempt to repair the ruin caused by the Danish 
invasions. ‘The account of the King’s efforts to educate 
his people through translations and commentaries—a story 
which never loses its charm—is excellent. Mr. Plummer 
makes us realise the immense scope and variety of Alfred’s 
interests. It is to be wished he could have thrown some 
light on the mission sent by the King to the Christians of 
India, an event, as he rightly judges, of transcendent in- 
terest as the first recorded instance of a connection between 
England and the great peninsula. 

G. P. G. 





AN IRISH HISTORIAN. 


ForAs FEASA AR E1RINN. The History of Ireland. By Geoffrey 
Keating. Edited by David Comyn. London: Published 
for the Irish Texts Society by David Nutt. 


‘Tuts volume is the fourth published by the Irish Texts 
Society, and in some ways the most important that they 
have brought out. It contains the text of the Dionbhrol- 
lach (breastplate or introduction) of Keating’s history, with 
the first portion of the history itself, edited, with a transla- 
tion, by Mr. David Comyn, who is already well known for 
his work in Gaelic literature. The members of the Irish 
Texts Society intend to publish the remainder of the his- 
tory in several succeeding volumes, which will then form 
the first complete edition of this important work, and be 
of the greatest service to students of Irish literature and 
history. A considerable portion of Keating’s text was 
edited and translated by Halliday, in 1811, but his work 
is now hard to procure, and students who have not access 
te a good library—that is a good number of Irish-speaking 
students—have had to put up with a chance volume of one 
of the translations, or with a small part of the history edited 
by P. W. Joyce, and the introduction, which was edited 
by Mr. Comyn himself a year or two ago, for the Gaelic 
League. ‘The present edition will probably become 
the standard edition of Keating’s  history—by far 
his most considerable work—and both the editor 
and the Irish Texts Society are to be congratu- 
lated on their undertaking. The notes to the 


whole edition are to be published in a final volume, 
so that it is not yet possible to judge of this important 
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section of the editor’s work, but the text appears to have 
been very carefully edited, and the translation, if not 
always as pliant to the movement of Keating’s language as 
could be wished, is faithfully and plainly written. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Comyn has not given more atten- 
tion to Keating’s biography in his preface, where he brings 
together a few localities and dates without stating on what 
authority they are placed. He says, in passing, that a full 
biography of Keating is still a desideratum, but it may be 
doubted whether there are materials enough for such a 
work, and the preface to this edition would have been an 
excellent place to collect the facts that can be known. In 
another way the preface, or the tone of the preface, is 
perhaps open to criticism. | Mr. Comyn, although he 
writes with caution, is too inclined to treat Keating as a 
serious historian—he seems to compare Keating’s way of 
dealing with his materials with the way Dr. Liddell deals 
with early Roman history—instead of taking him frankly 
as a quaint, half-medizval writer with no notion of history 
in the modern sense of the word. In the later part of 
Keating’s work—with which we are not dealing at present 
—he has to do with comparatively modern times, and his 
pages are sometimes of direct historical value, but the 
early part contained in this volume is chiefly useful for 
i the information it gives about MSS. to which Keating had 
| access, but which have since perished. 

| In another way, however, this work has historical in- 
terest of a high order. All through the introduction, and 
| here and there in the history itself, there are passages 
| which give wonderfully vivid glimpses of the way a learned 
Irishman at the beginning of the seventeenth century saw 
\ Ireland in her relation to England and Europe. Keating 
differs very considerably from other Irish writers of his 
time, and he can interpret for us, better than anyone else, 
a certain attitude of early Irish culture. Apart from his 
natural talent ne owes a good deal to his foreign studies— 
he passed through a college at Bordeaux after taking 
Orders in his own country—which gave him a knowledge 
of the outside prosperity of the world with which to com- 
pare the things he saw in Ireland, while in a purely intellec- 
tual sense the intercourse he must have had with men who 
had been in touch with the first scholarship in Europe was 
of great use in correcting the narrowing influence of a 
simply Irish tradition. A comparison of the general ex- 
pression of Keating’s work with that of the annalists of his 
time recalls, in a curiously remote way, the difference that 
can be felt between the work of Irish writers of the present 
day who have spent part of their life in London or Paris, 
and the work of men who have not left Ireland. Keating’s 
originality can be noticed in the freedom and plaintive 
dignity of his style as fully as in the comparative width of 
his views. In one place in the introduction he appeals to 
the reader to believe him rather than the English chroni- 
clers, in this passage, which I translate a little differently 
from Mr. Comyn, in order to keep closer to Keating's 
tone: 

“fT am old, and a number of these people are young. I 
have seen and I understand the head-books of (Irish) 
history, and they have not seen them, and if they had 
seen them they would not have understood anything. It 
was not for hatred or love of any tribe beyond another, nor 
at the order of anyone, nor in hope to get gain out of it, 
that I took in hand to write the history of Ireland, but 
because I thought it was not fitting that a country like 
Ireland for honour, and races as honourable as every race 
that inhabited it, should be swallowed up without any 
word or mention to be left about them.” 





This note can be felt in several other passages, one of 
which is perhaps worth quoting: 


“If it happens, indeed, that the land is praised by every 
historian who has written about Ireland, the people are 
dispraised by every new foreign historian who has written 
about them, and the thing that stirred me up to 
write this history of the Irish is the greatness of the 
pity I felt at the plain injustice that is done to them by 
these writers. If only, indeed, they had given their true 
report about the Irish, I do not know why they should 
not have been put in comparison with any race in Europe, 
in three things, as they are in bravery, in learning, and in 
being steadfast to the Catholic faith, . . .” 








These passages may be compared with Spenser’s 
judgment that the Irish “are now accounted the most 
barbarous nation in Christendom.” Keating’s view is 
likely to have beem quite as partial as Spenser’s, yet the 
way he expresses it, and, indeed, this whole work, with its 
quaint learning and dignity, show that one class at least in 
Ireland was far removed from barbarity. In another way 
the traditional knowledge of old or, at least, of middle 
Irish, which Keating shares with the Four Masters, Duald 
MacFirbis, and others, proves that an independent intel- 
lectual life existed in Ireland till that time, quite apart 
from the shifting political life that is seized by historians. 

It is curious to follow the various ways in which Keat- 
ing works out his defence. On one hand, he says that 
Ireland is a kingdom apart by herself, like a little world, 
which no foreigner can understand, and, on the other hand, 
he tries to keep Ireland in union with the general history 
of the world as it was then received. Thus he sets off 
some of his fanciful genealogies by quoting similar things 
from English history : 


“Here follows,” he says in one place, “an example 
from a British author, where he gives the pedigree to 
Adam of a king who was over Britain, from which the 
reader will allow that it was possible for the Gaels to do 
the same thing.” 


; The best defence, however, is, he thinks, to be found 
in the records he quotes from, and if, as I have said, the 
personal note is a chief interest in this work, it must not be 
thought that the history itself is without a certain attrac- 
tiveness. At the least it gives a general view of the 
legends in which the Irish, at an early date, mixed together 
a mass of native tradition, and the new biblical and classical 
history which had been brought to them from the conti- 
nent. A good deal of this matter may be set at the side 
of the stories in Geoffrey of Monmouth where he traces the 
Trojan and Roman origin of the British, but there is 
also a large portion that deals with legends founded on a 
mythological basis. 

In the succeeding volumes of the history, Mr. Comyn 
will have a less well known portion ot the work to deal 
with, and their interest will be proportionately greater. It 
is to be hoped that the Irish Texts Society will be able to 
bring them out without much delay. 


J. M. Synce. 





DAFYDD AB GWILYM. 


Darypp AB GwIiyn. 
ELFED. 


By O. M. Edwards. Oxford. CAnrapau 
Liverpool: Isaac Foulkes. 


THE publication almost simultaneously of the above works 
has more than ordinary interest to students of Welsh litera- 
ture. The subjects represent two schools of poetry whose 
distinctive characteristics have been deeply influenced by 
their respective muses. Dafydd Ab Gwilym was the pro- 
duct and the chief ornament of what is termed the Golden 
Age of Welsh poetry, which extended from the 14th to 
the 16th century. ‘The recent re-issue of Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, followed by an able contribution to the Quarterly, 
has brought into special prominence this Welsh contem- 
porary of Chaucer. He lived towards the latter half of 
the 14th century, and predeceased by a few years the tur- 
bulent times of Owen Glyndwr, the last Welsh prince. 
His poetry marked a welcome departure from the martial 
and laudatory effusions of his predecessors, whose chief 
merits lie in their historical value, as reflecting the customs 
and political movements of the period. Dafydd Ab 
Gwilym’s message received its inspiration from nature and 
the perennial theme of woman’s love, and it is difficult to 
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determine whether nature or the love element forms the 
predominant factor of his poetry. 

Mr. Edwards’s collection is adapted more particularly 
to the student than that of the general reader. ‘The poems 
have been reproduced in their original form, and, there- 
fore, may be “relied upon by the historian of language as 
well as of literature.” The appended glossary enables 
the ordinary student to overcome the obsolete words, and 
to appreciate the art and message of the poet. A lengthier 
and more exhaustive introduction would have enhanced 
the value of the work, but Mr. Edwards has compensated 
somewhat for this by his admirable treatment of the literary 
awakening of this period in his recently-published His- 
tory of Wales. ‘To students of Welsh literature this col- 
lection meets a long felt need necessitated by the educa- 
tional movement in the Principality. As a popular hand- 
book, Dafydd Ab Gwilym could hardly hope to appeal to 
present-day Welshmen. Apart from linguistic difficulties, 
its levity and doubtful moral trend would militate against 
the Puritan conscience of Wales of the present. 

The author justly adds that Dafydd Ab Gwilym holds 
an important position in Welsh thought. His interesting 
personality and the charm and freshness of his message 
have made him unique in Welsh literature. Without 
sharing Borrow’s extravagant estimate of our subject, 
whom he places among “the some half dozen great poets,” 
we may venture to give him the supreme position among 
Welsh poets. Posterity has endorsed the verdict of his 
Welsh contemporaries, who acknowledged the superiority 
of his genius. He not merely sang sentimental love ditties 
and laudatory effusions to his patrons, as was the wont of 
his age, but he displayed a rare creative genius that gave 
to Welsh poetry a fresh impetus and a new direction. The 
martial strains of his predecessors and their insincere plati- 
tudes found a more potent substitute in the power of love 
and beauty, and a deeper inspiration in the wild life of 
wood and field. His “ Llateion,” or love messages, are an 
exquisite blending of the tenderest sentiment and most deli- 
cate word pictures of nature. The following paraphrase, 
in which the salmon is entrusted with a love message, will 
serve as an illustration of his methods: 


* “ Pairest creature art thou, be holy Mary my witness, 
that ever was fashioned in the sea, thou proud prince of the 
wave. Hie thee swiftly through the briny water, cleave 
the wave, be no Jaggard. Let no fish know thee, nor any 
man be ware of thee, until thou comest where lies the 
maid of hue lovely as the swallow athwart the foam.” 


The broad conception he entertained of life and reli- 
gion is not less significant. Mr. Edwards gives an admir- 
able description in his history of the change wrought by 
Dafydd’s poetry upon Welsh thought, and especially its 
religious aspect. 


“ The literary awakening of the second part of the four- 
teenth century brought with it a struggle between the friars 
and the bards. It was a struggle between the condemnation 
of the world as sinful and the new delight in beauty. . . . 
The delight in the beauty of nature had the enthusiasm of 
religion. The forest glade took the place of the monas- 
tery; love became true worship, better than a pilgrimage 
to Rome or Compostella. The Dominican is to the poet 
a black crow wandering through Wales, making earth 
miserable by meditating on the peace of Heaven. He con- 
demns with equal energy, though with not so much disdain, 
his more formidable rival for the favour of the people— 
the Franciscan—who, like himself, had caught a gleam of 
the beauty of this world and the goodness that human 
nature still retained.” 


To form a just estimate of the poet it is necessary to 
peruse Mr. Edwards’s collection of poems in conjunction 
with his history. The latter affords a good insight into 
the period, especially of its literary activities, while the 
latter, in their bare, original form, equalise the idealism 
with which he invests his hero-worship. 





* Trans—Quarterly. 


“Caniadau Elfed” presents a striking contrast to the 
wild, fantastic, nature-loving muse of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury minstrel. The latter is the type of a free, licen- 
tious age, while Elfed is the product of the religious move- 
ment that has so saturated the life and thought of Welsh- 
men for the last two centuries. In addition to the spiritual 
element which he has inherited, his poetry is marked by the 
culture, breadth, and enthusiasm inspired by the recently 
inaugurated educational movement in Wales. Welsh 
poetry, with its characteristic conservatism, has not as yet 
been deeply influenced by the latter innovation. The 
ponderous ode, with its artistically woven alliteration, is still 
the honoured production of its high festivals and the goal 
of its poet-aspirants, in spite of the fact that the mass of 
the people scarcely ever read this class of poetry. There 
is a growing tendency, however, in favour of the lyric and 
the shorter poem, in which departure Elfed figures as the 
sweetest and most-finished exponent. 

His latest published volume comprises some 
Eisteddfod prize poems, which reveal rare descriptive 
powers and thorough mastery of Welsh poetical craftsman- 
ship. “Llewellyn, our last Prince,” is a fine martial 
poem, stirring and instinct with patriotic fervour, while 
the “ Sabbath in Wales” gives expression in a calmer and 
more reflective mood to a later phase of its national de- 
velopment—the period of its religious awakening. Still, 
less pretentious subjects, “some simple and heartfelt lay ” 
are dear to the gentle, homely muse of Elfed. Some 
of his shorter poems are exquisite. He is a superior artist, 
and much of the poet’s charm would be lost by translation. 
The religious element predominates in his poetry. This 
feature is the common inheritance of Welsh poets. In- 
variably hopeful, Elfed’s religious poems reveal none of 
the pessimism so characteristic of Welsh religious experi- 
ence. It is the silver lining in the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that attracts his muse. “Rhagfarnau’r Cof” 
affords a typical instance of this, in which memory, after a 
lapse of twenty years, retains a vivid impression of a 
memorable night of flood and tempest: 


““Ond pury sonia am fendithion, 
Ugain haf o wlith ar feillion.” 


In fact, the two more distinctive features of his message 
are: The hopeful ring with which it is animated, and the 
dignity it bestows upon labour. It has none of the melan- 
choly brooding which characterises Islwyn’s sadder 
moments. This welcome note of hope and courage is 
precious in view of the more strenuous conditions of life 
and the added responsibilities imposed by the recent educa- 
tional and industrial changes in Wales. “ Never Despair” 
and “Our Opportunity” are representative poems, 
which remind us of Longfellow’s muse. Inspiring, yet 
soothing, they kindle enthusiasm, with yet a sympathetic 
note to soften the harshness of life’s disappointments. 
His songs of nature are a pleasing contrast to the artifi- 
ciality which is the bane of the longer productions of Welsh 
singers. “Early Morn” is a simple lay, but as instinct with 
true poetry as ever muse inspired. Equally charming is his 
poem on “ Remembrance,” in which memory fondly lingers 
with the many objects associated with his childhood. But 
the gem of the collection, in our estimation, is “ Yr Oes 
Euraidd ”—The Golden Age—which is eminently charac- 
teristic of the poet’s cast of thought. Elfed, however, has 
his limitations. Sweet and cultured though he is, he lacks 
the freshness and natural spontaneity which marks Ceiriog’s 
poetry. One imagines at times suggestive traces of 
students’ methods and the midnight oil, rather than the in- 
spiration which comes from nature and the varying 
moods of the human heart. Nor does he possess the 
depth and penetration of Islwyn, or the power and massive 
proportions of Dyfed and Hiraethog. Still, Elfed has a 
style and message which reflects more truly than any other 
Welsh poet Wales of the present. He is pre-eminently 
the poet of the young, but in a deeper sense of the new 
spirit which leavens modern Welsh life and thought. 


T. R.-J. 
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THE COMING RACE. 


THe AMERICAN INVADERS. By F. A. McKenzie. 
Grant Richards. 


London: 


Wuiat is it, the reader asks himself, that underlies all that 
Mr. McKenzie has stated with so much clearness and detail 
in this book? What are the dominant facts of the situation 
as between this country and the United States in the 
struggle for commercial ascendancy? ‘To put the thing in 
another way, what must we do in order to keep up—if it 
is not already much too late to talk of keeping up? The 
importance of the issue is pretty well realised by everyone 
nowadays ; but there are few who will not have their per- 
ception of its importance increased by a reading of The 
American Invaders. Mr. McKenzie does not give us ac- 
counts only of those branches of industry about which there 
has been a quantity of talk—the Atlantic shipping, the 
London transit, the iron and steel, the boot and shoe, the 
electric plant, and the tobacco manufactures. Besides 
dealing with the history of these lost possessions very 
thoroughly, he tells us of little-known disasters in the pub- 
lishing and book-selling trades, the printing and the paper- 
making trades, and points in his excellent chapters called 
“Merely Domestic” and “The Newer Industries” to an 
immense number of cases, from those of the automobile and 
the type-writer to those of the carpet-sweeper and the corset, 
in which the Englishman’s business is now either spoiled or 
threatened by the American invasion. To read this book 
is to read one of the most striking tales ever put together ; 
and it is all true. It actually is true that, within a period 
that the youngest reader of the book can remember from 
beginning to end, a new commercial force has sprung up 
like the djinu that arose from the bottle in the Arabian 
story. And there is no suggestion of smoke about this 
djinu. He could not get back into the bottle if he tried. 
He may be over-capitalised in many departments, much of 
his finance may be very rickety, parts of him may undergo 
shrinkage in a short time; but the bulk of him is formed 
of the most solid and indestructible materials known in 
this perishable world—enormous natural wealth and an 
exuberantly energetic national character. The territory 
known to-day as the United States will in the course of 
geological zeons cease to pour out riches at the present rate 
of abundance. The moral and physical nature of the 
people will undergo changes too before the world is done 
with. But, speaking as moderns, we must admit that the 
foundations of American commercial predominance are at 
least as durable as those of any human system that has 
ever been known, and that the edifice now going up upon 
that foundation is hardly likely to be completed yet. 

What, then, are we attempting to measure ourselves 
against? ‘These little islands, with their dragging weight of 
luxury spreading downward from the rich and ignorance 
spreading upward from the poor, are surprised and upset 
because a huge continent, bursting with riches and largely 
inhabited by the sons of men who exiled themselves for a 
principle, is plainly showing that it means to outstrip them 
in the work of distributing the gifts of Nature over the 
world. It is not conceivable that men accustomed to use 
their intellects really think this tendency can be resisted or 
retarded, and the commercial supremacy of Great Britain— 
which was the same sort of supremacy as that enjoyed by 
the family of Noah for some time after the Deluge—is done 
with finally, so far as it meant the maintenance in the hands 
of one people of that which others were not yet ready to 
take. Commercial supremacy in any reasonable sense of 
the words can never be taken away from Great Britain, so 
long as her people care to strive for it. That is to say, 
if Englishmen perform as well as possible the work for 
which they are peculiarly suited by circumstances, they 
will always be supreme in that work. The commercial 
supremacy of Japan in the production of Japanese ash trays 
and paper knives is unchallenged, because they cannot be 
made anywhere else as the Japanese make them. But 
Japan does not attempt to gain supremacy in the manufac- 
ture of English sporting prints. Yet we are thrown into 


confusion because a country that has every advantage in 
the world for growing corn is superseding our own country, 
which has no such advantages. 

It may very well be, then, that the departure of a 
purely artificial monopoly, which for a whole century has 
been floating our people in prosperity, may re-act in the 
end not unfavourably on the national character. It must 
be good for men, unless our moralists are all wrong, to find 
their level; deposuit potentes, because deposition was good 
for the potent, and not simply to hand over their positions 
to the humble. The thoughts of our people may tend, by 
force of circumstances, to dwell less on mere size and mere 
opulence. The disease of luxury which has attained such a 
pitch of severity may be arrested and cured. 

And what is less speculative is the prophecy that in 
time the pressure of this competition with a well-educated 
people will lead us to do something against ignorance. 
Many of the disadvantages which Mr. McKenzie tells us 
we have as against our rivals are due to ignorance. The 
governing class is ignorant in commercial questions, 
which a modern government should understand well. The 
middle class is ignorant, labour is ignorant. The policy of 
the trade unions, in so far as it drags down industry, is the 
result of ignorance. One thing, however, which no amount 
of education will give to Englishmen is the climate of the 
Americans, the extraordinary influence of which is noticed 
by every attentive observer. Our latitude will never pro- 
duce American intensity. Perhaps this is not really de- 
plorable. It is doubtful whether living in the neighbour- 
hood, say, of Chicago is not practically equivalent to 
cultivating a habit of taking drugs. And the tendency of 
American industry is to kill everyone connected with it of 
overwork early in life. It may be that the commercial rise 
of the United States was designed to bring about the re- 
casting of our philosophy of work—a philosophy which is 
constantly disregarded, but not often seriously assailed. 
The spectacle of a whole nation struck down by softening 
of the brain would have a damping effect on the most en- 
thusiastic follower of the Carlylean teaching. A self-re- 
specting happiness, after all, is what makes a nation great. 
If the formula be agreed to, it points the way to a consider- 
able task. Happy we might be in a state of comfortable 
listlessness like Spain ; but we should not feel great. And 
the Americans, who are so hardworking, do not seem happy. 


E. C. 





THE GENESIS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A CritTicAL AND HisroricAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF 
THE THIRD GosPpEL. Sy P. C. Sense, M.A. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Tue First INTERPRETERS OF Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary, &c. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 5s. net. 


Tue first of these volumesrequires the very shortest notice. 
The writer apparently has considerable knowledge of 
early Christian documents, and undoubtedly a vast amount 
of self-confidence. He thinks that the third Gospel is a 
Marcionite composition of the second century. | We have 
never seen a book written in worse taste. The style 
and tone remind us of the coarse blasphemy of Tom 
Paine. When a man speaks of distinguished scholars like 
Westcott and Hort as gross and wilful “fabricators,” 
ascribes “noodleism,” “sophistry,” and “falsehood” to 
such men as Dr. Sanday and Dr. Volckmar, he puts him- 
self out of court for any serious consideration. We re- 
frain from quoting the more offensive ribaldry. We wonder 
whether Mr. Sense has ever heard of Thersites; we com- 
mend to his notice the passage in which these words occur : 


“ Gepoir’ dxprropvSe, Neybc ep twv ayopyThe 
ioxeo, pnd’ ier’ olog tprléipevar Baorredour 
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The second volume before us also deals with the 
genesis of Christianity, but approaches the subject in a 
very different spirit. Dr. Gilbert’s aim is to get behind the 
views of traditional Christianity, and to set before the 
reader in a systematic form the teaching of its first inter- 
preters. We cannot do better than quote his own words. 
He says in the Preface, p. viii. : 


“The task is obviously historical, for it is nothing else 
than the investigation of a number of ancient Greek writ- 
ings. The sole aim of the student who undertakes this 
task—and therefore our sole aim—is to learn the moral 
and religious views which these ancient Greek writings 
contain. It is not to defend these views. It is not to 
show the harmony or lack of harmony with the revelation 
of Jesus, or with the teaching of the Church in subsequent 
ages. The solitary question with which we here approach 
these documents is the question of fact—What do they 
teach ?” 


Dr. Gilbert divides his book into three parts: In 
Part I. he analyses at considerable length “The Teaching 
of Paul”; in Part IL, “The Teaching of the Minor 
Writers”; and in Part III., “The Teaching of John” (in 
the Epistles and in the Apocalypse). 

To our thinking Part I. is by far the most valuable 
portion of the book; it is more thorough and systematic 
than the other parts; Dr. Gilbert seems in closer sym- 
pathy with his author. He first deals with St. Paul’s atti- 
tude towards “Jesus the Messiah,” with St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of man’s need of the Messiah, of the work of the 
Messiah, the unfolding of the Christian life, its organisa- 
tion in the Church, and consummation in the future age. 
The general treatment commends itself as being clear and 
lucid, and, on the whole, well-proportioned ; it is marked 
by great honesty and candour; in many respects it closely 
resembles the more elaborate work of Professor Beyschlag 
in his New Testament Theology ; there are no doubt many 
points open to disagreement, but we will make our main 
criticism later. As to Part II., it is really little more than 
an analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic 
Epistles, and we do not think that it adds very much of 
interest to the knowledge of an ordinary student. In Part III. 
we have a somewhat artificial analysis of the Book of Reve- 
lation, and we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
Dr. Gilbert has given to us the author’s point of view. We 
do not think the author could possibly have described his 
book, or any part of it, as being “the Christian’s manual of 
arms.” Dr. Gilbert seems to have almost forgotten the 
nature of apocalyptic writings, and to have contented him- 
self with a modern interpretation—useful, no doubt, but 
scarcely historical—the aim he first proposed. 

What are we to say about the value of Dr. Gilbert’s 
volume as a whole? It is typical of a class of 
theological writing much in vogue at the present 
day. Writers of this school reject the Church’s 
interpretation of the primitive data of Christianity, 
and try to find an interpretation which they believe to be 
more true to history and more likely to win acceptance 
amongst thoughtful men. The point of difference between 
them and the traditional faith really lies in the view of the 
Person of Jesus Christ. Dr. Gilbert clearly thinks that the 
primitive teaching represented Christ simply as a Man, in 
some sense Divine, whatever that may mean, but still a Man 
not God, not “an intermediate being,” of human parentage 
like any other man, but raised from the dead and exalted 
to a unique position. It must be allowed that there is 
much in the teaching of the Apostles that seems to sup- 
port this view: but on the other hand there are certain 
passages that prominently stand out in contradiction, and 
in order to bring them into harmony Dr. Gilbert and others 
are forced to resort to strained methods of interpretation : 
the passages cannot be erased, and therefore they have to 
be explained in a sense that is—well, far-fetched. But 
further than this we do not think that the method of simply 
tying oneself to the text at all sufficiently takes into account 
the atmosphere that lies behind the writing: the strict text 
method is peculiarly attractive to a scientific cast of mind, 
and seems at first sight the most honest and most likely to 





yield the truth, but on further consideration, we are forced 
to ask whether it really attains that end. Dr. Gilbert, for 
example, says in regard to the crucial passage on the pre- 
existence of Christ, Phil. ii., 5-8: “It is important to notice 
at the outset that, whatever be the context of this difficult 
passage, it is not presented for its own sake, as an essential 
part of Christian doctrine. It is incidental to Paul’s main 
thought.” Exactly, and because incidental it is therefore 
the more remarkable: for it is not introduced as part of a 
theological polemic, but is alluded to as part of the common 
knowledge, which his readers already possessed. Indeed, 
we think that Dr. Gilbert has quite failed to take into 
consideration the pre-suppositions which underlie the whole 
of St. Paul’s extraordinary language about Christ. Is it 
conceivable that St. Paul, with his fierce independence of 
human interference, could have used the language and 
adopted the tone we find in the Epistles in regard to Christ 
if he thought of Him as no more than a Man? Mark you, 
we are not saying whether St. Paul was right or not, but 
trying to find out the historical question, what did he really 
think about Jesus of Nazareth? And then to turn to the 
present day, we very much doubt whether this modern in- 
terpretation of Christianity is likely to be permanent. 
However much beauty, and however high and pure the sen- 
timent that there may be in it, we do not think that this in- 
terpretation will be in any way final or satisfying. It is 
really a refusal to think out the ultimate synthesis of 
Christianity: there is a divorce between reason and senti- 
ment. Now the Church had the data as we have them, and 
it proceeded to think out and beat out what these data in- 
volved: we may hate and condemn the methods which 
were often used in those early controversies: but when all 
has been said, the Catholic faith represents in the end the 
survival of the fittest: various other interpretations—Dr. 
Gilbert’s included—were tried and failed, they did not 
meet all the facts: and. we believe that the more philoso- 
phical and equally honest and historical position taken up, 
for example, by Mr. Inge in his able contributions to the 
noteworthy volume of Oxford essays entitled “ Contentio 
Veritatis,” is more likely to satisfy thoughtful minds than 


the equally devout but less philosophic position of Dr. 
Gilbert. 





C. R. H. 
FICTION. 
a Se Cotp. By Annie S. Swan. London: Methuen. 
A — Mystery. By Richard Bagot. London: Methuen. 
aS. 
—_—— Money. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Methuen. 
Ss. 
McGuusky. By A. G. Hales. London: Treherne. 6s. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Longmans. 6s. 


London: 


Love Grown Cold is quite a good title for a novel, 
but it does not appear particularly applicable to Annie 
S. Swan’s, which tells of a couple who marry hurriedly 
to please someone else, and lead a miserable life, appa- 
rently because they have never loved each other at all. 
Angus Oliphant is the son of a small Scotch farmer. He 
gains his education with difficulty at a Scotch University, 
and becomes a journalist of repute. His life-story is well 
told, and his character well indicated. His wife is also 
a cleverly-drawn character, compounded of strength and 
weakness. We cannot say much of Cosmo Durward, the 


soldier, who makes love to the young wife of his quondam 
friend, and persuades her to run away with him. The 
virtues attributed to him are not such as a man of his 


The 


calibre or upbringing would be likely to possess. 
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two men meet on a battlefield, where Durward has re- 
ceived a mortal wound. The scene is not convincing. 
Oliphant says to his wife’s betrayer, “I pray that you may 
be wrong in your premonition of danger. Sometimes such 
fancies are the mere product of an excited imagination.” 
Durward, however, is killed, the erring wife dies, and we 
are led to suppose that Oliphant can marry the woman 
he loves whenever he wishes to do so. The story is ot 
a strong one, but it is not devoid of merit, and is told with 
some skill. 


The mystery of which Mr. Richard Bagot writes has 
to do with a noble Roman family. It is the old story of 
a monstrous creature, the secret of whose existence is closely 
kept until it is discovered by one whom it deeply concerns. 
It is made more probable than usual, however, by Mr. 
Bagot’s handling of it, and the agreeable thrills of horror 
which it provokes at intervals are judiciously administered. 
Mr. Bagot is known for his studies of the inner politics of 
the Roman Catholic Church in its metropolitan city, and 
much of A Roman Mystery is taken up with them. Prince 
Brancaleone is the head of a rich and ancient Roman 
family. As he is described in Mr. Bagot’s pages, he is 
worthy to stand beside those noble Romans whom Mr. 
Marion Crawford understands so well. His mother is an 
uncompromising adherent of the “black” party, but the 
Prince has not yet declared himself. He marries a clever, 
beautiful and rich English lady, who is a Catholic, with 
liberal traditions, and the intrigues which go on, and the 
attempts made to get the Prince to declare himself, are ex- 
ceedingly well described. Cardinal Garatelli, a well-drawn 
character, finds out the family secret, of which the Prince 
himself is ignorant, and professes to use it as a handle to 
bring Brancaleone into adherence to the ultramontane 
party. The story loses in interest at this point, although 
the discovery and ending of the mystery make exciting 
reading. The Cardinal is assassinated without having used 
his knowledge, and Prince Brancaleone avows himself as an 
upholder of United Italy, and suffers no further inconve- 
nience from any of the clouds which threatened to overwhelm 
the happiness of his newly-married state. Mr. Bagot is always 
interesting, but he is not always grammatical. As A Roman 
Mystery comes to us as “a new edition,” opportunity might 
have been taken to correct the more obvious mistakes, such 
as, “ God grant that it may never matter to you or I,” and 
a few others. 


Barbara’s Money is a capital story of a good, un- 
selfish girl, who lives with a priggish, clerical brother and 
his vulgar, self-seeking wife, and gets the fortune which 
they have persuaded themselves is to come to them. The 
peculiar terms under which she receives her inheritance, 
and the use she makes of it, provide Miss Sergeant with 
plenty of material for an interesting tale, of which siie 
makes the most, although the poor lover, who eventually 
turns out to be a lord, is rather too well-worn a device. 
and the villain of the piece is too highly-coloured to be 
altogether real. But the story is an entertaining one, and 
ought to be popular. 


McGlusky, the hero of Mr. A. G. Hales’s story, cr 
series of stories, is a fighting, swearing, drinking religious 
maniac, who goes through some curious adventures in 
Scuth Africa at the time of the late war, some of which 
are well worth reading. The account of interviews and 
biblical arguments with President Kruger are entertain- 
ing, if somewhat audacious, and the same may be said of 
his attempt to preach a new religion to a tribe of savages. 
Mr. Hales revels in fighting, especially in fighting with the 
naked fists, and his descriptions of McGlusky’s combats 
err rather on the side of bloodthirstiness. There is one 
disgusting story also which ought never to have been 
printed in any book, and serves no purpose in the narrative 
itself. But, on the whole, McGlusky is an achievement, 
and he serves to introduce several excellent pictures of 
the late war, the early stages of which Mr. Hales went 
through as a special correspondent, 


It is always a pleasure to read a story by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. He has something of the swing of the old 
romancers, and his characters are not the mere swagger- 
ing or sentimental puppets that ruffle and rant through the 
pages of some of his contemporaries. A Friend of Nelson 
is an excellent story. The spirit of the times is well con- 
veyed and shows not a little knowledge of the history, 
both social and political, of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Nelson’s friend is a naval officer in whose persoa 
the story of a Buonapartist plot on the life of the gr2at 
admiral is told. He is, it must be confessed, rather a 
slow-witted fellow, but he is fortunate in coming across 
people of somewhat brighter mental powers than his own, 
who help him in his difficulties. One of these, the cap- 
tain of a band of wreckers, a man with a mysterious past, 
is worthy to have come out of the pages of Scott, and the 
same may be said of the drunken but faithful boatswain. 
Reuben Elphick. There is an attractive picture of Brigh- 
ton in the days when it was emerging from its state as a 
little fishing village. The Prince Regent and his cronies 
appear, and there is nothing wanting to make the description 
of the life of those days a vivid one. To our mind a book 
of this sort, with its stirring story, its well-conceived 
characters, and its natural setting is worth a shelf-full of 
the machine-made romances of Mr. Crockett. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Etste Focerty, whose acting versions of As You 
Like It and The Princess have made her name well-known 
in a great many girls’ schools, has published a version of the 
Alkestis on a similar plan (London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
nett). To those who have used the former books, and 
remember how clear and practical were the stage directions, 
the description of the costumes, and the hints on acting and 
management, we need only say that this book is equal to its 
predecessors. Others we recommend to try Zhe Princess 
first, for the Adkestis is necessarily a more ambitious pro- 
duction. We feel sure that their success with the former 
will make them unsatisfied till they have essayed the latter. 
The text Miss Fogerty uses is the verse translation of 
Mr. Arthur Way, with occasional interpositions from 
Balanstion’s Adventure. As before, Miss Fogerty is 
perhaps at her very best in describing and_ illustrating 
the costumes, the making of which, under her directions, 
should itself be almost as exciting work as acting the play. 


The Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., whose volume with the 
cynical title How To Be Happy Though Married had a 
success which said little for popular ethics or the great 
public’s sense of humour, has published a little book called 
Pen Portraits of British Soldiers (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s.). His qualification for this work is that he 
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is a Chaplain to the Forces. In this volume we are intro- 
duced to the ever-popular sentimental view of the private 
soldier, which we cannot imagine anyone who has seen much 
of him at close quarters maintaining so glibly. No doubt, 
however, we get here Tommy Atkins as he behaves in 
the presence of his chaplain. —The Tommy Atkins we know 
is much more human and attractive and much less of a 
“plaster saint.” Mr. Hardy’s moralising is often hard to 
follow. We have puzzled long, for example, over the fol- 
lowing sentence, and are still at a loss as to the meaning. 
It describes our soldiers going out to fight the Boers. 
“They went as to a picnic, and afforded a pathetic illus- 
tration of the proverb, ‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise.’” Was their ignorance bliss, and, if so, how 
was the illustration pathetic ? We give it up. 


An anthology of poems on life and death should be a 
very inclusive work. We can hardly imagine its being A 
Little Book of Life and Death, which is the title of such an 
anthology compiled by Elizabeth Waterhouse for Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Library” (1s. 6d.). It is a ccvlection 
that shows a nice taste, and contains some poems and 
reflections that we are glad to have called to memory, but, 
on the whole, we fail to understand its raison d@’étre. 


Those who wish to have Zz Memoriam explained for 
them as they are reading it will find some help in the 
pretty little edition of it which Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton have recently published (zs. 6d.). In this we 
have a commentary and a paraphrase by Mr. L. Morel at 
the bottom of each page, arranged in such a way and 
printed in such a type as not completely to destroy the 
esthetic pleasure of reading the poem. ‘The commentary 
is sensible and not too full. The paraphrase, “in which 
the main ideas and their logical sequence are brought 
out with a clearness not always apparent through the 
glamour of the poet’s language,” is the worst thing about 
the book. But then we have never known a paraphrase 
that was not. 


The history stories told in simple language for young 
readers in An Introduction to British History (London: 
Blackie and Son. ts. 2d.) are for the most part well 
selected and written in a manner calculated to strike the 
youthful imagination, while some of the illustrations are 
quite stirring. Sometimes the notes and explanations are 
a little misleading, as, for example, when “ taken aback ” is 
paraphrased “ got an answer they did not expect.” It is 
surely unwise to trust that children will only apply such 
explanations to the case in point. There is, too, a perhaps 
natural lack of perspective in the section dealing with the 
war in South Africa (one of fifty-six which treat of our 
history from the earliest times), though it goes to the root 
of the whole business in its opening paragraph: “ Nothing 
attracts people to a new country more quickly than the 
news that gold has been found there.” Other schoolbooks 
from the same firm should be noticed. Richard II. has 
been added to The Picture Shakespeare, a_ series 
revised by practical teachers, but making a speciality 
of its illustrations, which in this case are not so 
attractive as in previous volumes. “The Little 
French Classics” (4d.), the most practical, cheapest, 
and most useful of French readers, have been 
increased by the addition of Selections from Musset’s Verse 
and Prose, a good selection of Bossuet’s Oraisons Funébres, 
and some of La Fontaine’s longer fables. We still have to 
complain that Latin phrases which occur in the text are not 
explained in the notes, but this is our only complaint. 
Finally, we have to call attention to a Skeleton German 
Grammar, by H. G. Atkins (1s. 6d.). In this, by the 


judicious use of red lettering, and by careful tabulation, 
Mr. Atkins succeeds in compressing a complete German 
grammar into fifty-five pages. 
clearly set out. 


Yet everything is well and 
It is a clever piece of work. 


ee 


L. R. F. O. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE peace boom drags out its monotonous existence 
in a very painful manner. That is to say, things 
are still miserably quiet in the City as far as local 
business is concerned, and the only markets on the 
Stock Exchange which have any life in them are those 
which are whipped into activity by continental or 
American buying. The Wall Street bosses go on gaily 
forcing prices up; they have got some pretty new 
‘*deals” on the stocks, chiefly connected with the 
Southern railroads, and from all accounts their harvest 
promises to be abundant. Wherefore they are quite 
happy, oblivious of a strike which is now practically 
civil war, but is to end quite soon—so they say—and 
of the truculent ‘‘ Tiddy” Roosevelt’s determination to 
deal with trusts. I find that some people over here, 
who think they know all about American politics, 
regard the President’s little vagary as a pre-arranged 
effect devised to amuse the gallery, and believe that he 
will come to heel all right when the question of his 
second term becomes an item of practical politics. 
However this may be, it will be very surprising if the 
common sense of the American people continues much 
longer to endure the tyranny of the billionaire bosses. 


The Continental Bourses have been very cheerful, 
especially the Parisian. All kinds of big financial 
operations are said to be contemplated by the French 
Government—among them an issue of £50,000,000 
Rentes —and Paris, having its pockets full of money, 
and having done very well out of financing London 
through the war, is looking forward to these new 
opportunities for business with a buoyant gaiety which 
contrasts sharply with the morose apathy now pre- 
valent on this side of the Channel. All the old French 
favourites have been booming—Spanish, Portuguese, 
Turks, Tintos, and even a few Kaffirs, in spite of 
London’s dulness. Italian Rentes have now passed 
out of the speculative ken, and have settled down into 
a humdrum investment, yielding a shade under 4 per 
cent., and this week the Italian exchange has touched 
a figure more favourable to Italy than any yet recorded. 
It is not many weeks since I called attention to the 
rapid improvement in Spanish finance and credit since 
Spain was relieved of her Empire. Italy is another 
case in point—since the disaster on the Red Sea coast 
checked Italian Imperialism, Italian progress has been 
uninterrupted. .In 1896 Consols touched 114, and 
Italian Rentes 76; now Consols are below o4, and 
Italian Rentes are over 102. Such is Imperialism in 
its relation to credit. 


Talking of Consols, our senior security has been 
showing persistent weakness lately, so persistent that 
some pessimists always on the look out for trouble are 
inclined to regard it as a significant danger signal. As 
far as I can make out there are far too many “bulls” 
of Consols, ‘‘ bulls” who bought light-heartedly on the 
belief in a peace boom, and they keep on unloading and 
cutting their losses on a very unwilling market. Part 
of the selling may also very likely be caused by the 
prospect of the issue a little later on of a big Transvaal 
loan, of course with an Imperial guarantee. It will be 
a very interesting operation, for before it comes off the 
Government will surely have to come to some decision 
as to the amount of the war debt that the Transvaal is 
to be asked to bear. And judging from recent state- 
ments in the Johannesburg Press, it looks as if the 
mining community is very much inclined to kick against 
taking any share whatever in this Imperial burden. 


The Home Railway market got a shot between 
wind and water on Thursday, in the shape of a special 
article in the Zzmes on the subject of “ British and 
American Railway Finance.” Financial critics have for 
years been grinding at the English railway companies for 
their light-hearted habit of issuing fresh capital to pay 
for improvements and maintenance, instead of draw- 
ing on revenue account as sound finance requires. 
The writer of the 7Zimes article takes concrete 
examples and compares the accounts of a leading 
railway in each county, very much to the advantage of 
the American system. But, dear, dear! how things 
have changed! Not so many years ago American 
Railroad shares used to be regarded here as wild cats 
—or the great majority of them—and now here is a 
writer in the leading journal holding up their methods 
as an example, while he practically dubs English rail- 
Way companies as insolvent. It is the same old story. 
Imperialism sends our best brains abroad to run our 
Empire, and leaves our once magnificent home indus- 
tries to be run by a pack of dotards and their relatives 
and profégés. It does not pay in the long run. 


So it appears that one ‘‘ combine” is breaking up, 
just in time to act as a healthy warning to many of 
those which are being hatched with so much energy 
and careful advertisement. The United Alkali Com- 
pany is reported to have issued circulars stating that 
the combination which has hitherto existed in bleaching 
powder will cease at the end of the current year. Ac- 
cording to the Financial Times the combination ‘‘ has 
not been successful. The restriction of the make and 
the regulation of prices have, as a matter of fact, 
worked out in favour of the continental, and particu- 
larly of the French and German, producers, who have 
not scrupled to take full advantage of their knowledge 
of English prices in the various markets by cutting in 
at lower rates and appropriating the trade. The long 
and short of it is that the English makers have suf- 
fered in consequence of the arrangement.” This 
seems more than likely, though not perhaps altogether 
owing to the reasons given, and one would have 
thought that English makers would have buckled to 
cheerfully to reorganise the trade on a basis of free 
competition. 





Instead of which, thanks to the flood of fair trade 
rhetoric with which Imperialist financiers have recently 
drowned the commercial intelligence of the country, 
this is the sort of expert opinion that we find given in 
an extract from a circular from a well-known firm of 
Manchester importers: ‘‘ The action or threats of a 
large German firm of bleach makers has forced the 
question of next year’s contracts to the front, and 
caused no little excitement. The home organisation 
threw up its arrangements at the first rumour, and pre- 
pared to follow the lead of the foreigner, instead of con- 
tinuing to repel him, and, of course, our legislative system 
is the only one on earth which protects every country’s 
industries but its own,” and so on. This is an edifying 
example of the sort of political economy made in 
Birmingham that Mr. Seddon has done so much to 
popularise in this unfortunate country, once the home 
of common sense in fiscal matters. It is very interest- 
ing to note that this circular is issued by a firm entitled 
Messrs. Sacré and Co. The Anglo-Saxon made in 
Germany we all know, and the results of his patriotic 
endeavours are shown in an addition of 200 millions to 
our debt. It seems that the Anglo-Saxon made in 
France is almost a worthy competitor. 


No prospectuses this week. Not even a colonial 


loan. 


JANUs. 





